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The Articles which have no initials attached to them are written by the Editor. 


PREFACE. 


Tus study of Greek and Roman Antiquities has, in common with all other 
philological studies, made great progress in Europe within the last fifty years. 
The earlier writers on the subject, whose works are contained in the collections 
of Gronovius and Grevius, display little historical criticiem, and give no com- 
prehensive view or living idea of the public and private life of the ancients. 
They were contented, for the most part, with merely collecting facts, and arrang- 
ing them in some systematic form, and seemed not to have felt the want of any- 
thing more: they wrote about antiquity as if the people had never existed: they 
did not attempt to realize to their own minds, or to represent to those of others, 
the living spirit of Greek and Roman civilization. But by the labours of modern 
scholars life has been breathed into the study: men are no longer satisfied with 
isulated facts on separate departments of the subject, but endeavour to form some 
conception of antiquity as an organic whole, and to trace the relation of one part 
to another. 

There is scarcely a single subject included under the general name of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, which has not received elucidation from the writings of 
the modern scholars of Germany. The history and political relations of the 
uations of antiquity have been placed in an entirely different light since the pub- 
lication of Niebuhr’s Roman History, which gave a new impulse to the study, 
aud has been succeeded by the works of Bickh, K. O. Miiller, Wachsmuth, 
kK. F. Hermann, and other distinguished scholars. The study of the Roman 
law, which has been unaccountably neglected in this country, has been pro- 
secuted with extraordinary success by the great jurists of Germany, among 
whom Savigny stands pre-eminent, and claims our profoundest admiration. 
The subject of Attic law, though in a scientific point of view one of much 
less interest and importance than the Roman law, but without a competent 
\sowledge of which it is impossible to understand the Greek orators, has also 
Revived much elucidation from the writings of Meier, Schémann, Bunsen, 
Patner, Hudtwalcker, and others. Nor has the private life of the ancients 
been neglected. The discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii has supplied 
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us with important information on the subject, which has also been dis- 
cussed with ability by several modern writers, among whom W. A. Becker, of 
Leipzig, deserves to be particularly mentioned. The study of ancient art like- 
wise, to which our scholars have paid little attention, has been diligently cul- 
tivated in Germany from the time of Winckelmann and Lessing, who founded 
the modern school of criticism in art, to which we are indebted for so many 
valuable works. 

While, however, so much has been done in every department of the subject, 
no attempt has hitherto been made, either in Germany or in this country, to 
make the results of modern researches available for the purposes of instruction, 
by giving them in a single work, adapted for the use of students. At present, 
correct information on many matters of antiquity can only be obtained by 
consulting a large number of costly works, which few students can have access 
to. It was therefore thought that a work on Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
which should be founded on a careful examination of the original sources, with 
such aids as could be derived from the best modern writers, and which should 
bring up the subject, so to speak, to the present state of philological learning, 
would form a useful acquisition to all persons engaged in the study of antiquity. 

It was supposed that this work might fall into the hands of two different classes 
of readers, and it was therefore considered proper to provide for the probable 
wants of each, as far as was possible. It has been intended not only for schools, 
but also for the use of students at universities, and of other persons, who may 
wish to obtain more extensive information on the subject than an elementary 
work can supply. Accordingly numerous references have been given, not only 
to the classical authors, but also to the best modern. writers, which will point 
out the sources of information on each subject, and enable the reader to extend 
his inquiries further if he wishes. At the same time it must be observed, 
that it has been impossible to give at the end of each article the whole of the 
literature which belongs to it. Such a list of works as a full account of 
the literature would require, would have swelled the work much beyond the 
limits of a single volume, and it has therefore only been possible to refer to the 
principal modern authorities. This has been more particularly the case with 
such articles as treat of the Roman constitution and law, on which the modern 
writers are almost innumerable. 

A work like the present might have been arranged either in a systematic or 
an alphabetical form. Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages, but many 
reasons induced the Editor to adopt the latter. Besides the obvious advantage 
of an alphabetical arrangement in a work of reference like the present, it en- 
abled the Editor to avail himself of the assistance of several scholars who had 
made certain departments of antiquity their particular study. It is quite im- 
possible that a work which comprehends all the subjects included under Greek 
and Roman Antiquities can be written satisfactorily by any one individual. As 
it was therefore absolutely necessary to divide the labour, no other arrangement 
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and others from the different works which contain representations of works of 
ancient art, as the Museo Borbonico, Museo Capitolino, Millin’s Peintures de 
Vases Antiques, Tischbein’s and D'Hancarville’s engravings from Sir William 
Hamilton's Vases, and other similar works. Hitherto little use has been made in 
this country of existing works of art for the purpose of illustrating antiquity. In 
many cases, however, the representation of an object gives a far better idea of the 
purposes for which it was intended, and the way in which it was used, than any 
explanation in words only can convey. Besides which, some acquaintance with 
the remains of ancient art is almost essential to a proper perception of the spirit 
of antiquity, and would tend to refine and elevate the taste, and lead to a just 
appreciation of works of art in general. 

Considerable care has been taken in drawing up the list of articles; but it is 
feared that there may still be a few omissions. Some subjects, however, which do 
not occur in the alphabetical list, are treated of in other articles; and it will be 
found, by reference to the Index, that many subjects are not omitted which appear 
to be so. The reader will occasionally find some words referred for explanation to 
other articles, which are not treated of under the articles to which the references 
are made. Such instances, however, occur but rarely, and are rectified by the 
Index, where the proper references are given. They have only arisen from the 
circumstance of its having been found advisable in the course of the work to 
treat of them under different heads from those which were originally intended. 
Some inconsistency may also be observed in the use of Greek, Latin, and English 
words for the names of the articles. The Latin language has generally been 
adopted for the purpose, and the subjects connected with Greek antiquity have 
been inserted under their Greek names, where no corresponding words existed in 
Latin. In some cases, however, it has for various reasons been found more con- 
venient to insert subjects under their English names, but this has only been done 
to a limited extent. Any little difficulty which may arise from this circumstance 
is also remedied by the Index, where the subjects are given under their Greek, 
Latin, and English titles, together with the page where they are treated of. The 
words have been arranged according to the order of the letters in the Latin 
alphabet. 

Mr. George Long, who has contributed to this work the articles relating to 
Roman Law, has sent the Editor the following remarks, which he wishes to 
make respecting the articles he has written, and which are accordingly subjoined 
in his own words. 

“The writer of the articles marked with the letters G. L. considers some 
“ apology necessary in respect of what he has contributed to this work. He has 
“ never had the advantage of attending a course of lectures on Roman Law, and 
“ he has written these articles in the midst of numerous engagements, which left 
“ little time for other labour. The want of proper materials also was often felt, 
“ and it would have been sufficient to prevent the writer from venturing on such 
“ an undertaking, if he had not been able to avail himself of the library of his 
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“friend, Mr. William Wright, of Lincoln's Inn. These circumstances will, 
“perhaps, be some excuse for the errors and imperfections which will be 
“ apparent enough to those who are competent judges. It is only those who have 
“ formed an adequate conception of the extent and variety of the matter of law 
“ in general, and of the Roman Law in particular, who can estimate the difficulty 
“ of writing on such a subject in England, and they will allow to him who has 
“ attempted it a just measure of indulgence. The writer claims such indulgence 
“from those living writers of whose labours he has availed himself, if any of 
“these articles should ever fall in their way. It will be apparent that these 
“articles have been written mainly with the view of illustrating the classical 
“writers; and that a consideration of the persons for whose use they are in- 
“tended and the present state of knowledge of the Roman Law in this country, 
“ have been sufficient reasons for the omission of many important matters which 
“would have been useless to most readers and sometimes unintelligible. 
“Though few modern writers have been used, compared with the whole 
“umber who might have been used, they are not absolutely few, and many of 
“them to Englishmen are new. Many of them also are the best, and among 
« the best of the kind. The difficulty of writing these articles was increased by 
“the want of books in the English language, for though we have many writers 
“oa various departments of the Roman Law, of whom two or three have been 
“ referred to, they have been seldom used, and with very little profit.” 


It would be improper to close these remarks without stating the obligations 
this work is under to Mr. Long. It was chiefly through his advice and en- 
couragement that the Editor was induced to undertake it, and during its 
progress he has always been ready to give his counsel whenever it was 
needed. It is therefore as much a matter of duty as it is of pleasure to make 
this public acknowledgment to him. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


London, April 2nd, 1842, 


























18 AEGIS, 


at Dresden, of still higher antiquity than that last 
referred to, and in the very ancient image of the 
same goddess from the temple of Jupiter at 
‘Aegina. In both of these the aegis covers the 
Tight as well as the left shoulder, the breast, and 
the back, falling behind so as almost to reach the 
Schior (in Buttiger’s Amalthea, ii, 215) 
considers this as the form of the aegis. 
By a figure of Homer uses the term 
aegis to denote not only the goat-skin, which it 
properly signified, but together with it the shield 
to which it belonged. By thus understanding the 





i 
is said to throw her father's segis around her 
shoulders (I v. 738. xviii. 204), and why on one 
occasion Apollo is said to hold it in his hand and 
to shake it so as to terrify and confound the 
Greeks (J7. xv. 229. 307—321), and on another 
occasion to cover with it the dead body of Hector 
in order to protect it from insult (xxiv. 20). In 
these ‘we must suppose the aegis to mean 
the sahields Lanett with the expanded skin 
or belt by which it was su led from the right 
shoulder. oe me 





‘As the Greeks prided themselves greatly on the 
rich and splendid ornaments of their shields, they 
supposed the aegis to be adorned in a style cor 
responding to the might and majesty of the father 
of the ods. In the middle of it was fixed the 
appalling Gorgon’s head (Ji. v. 741), and ite 
border was surrounded with golden tassels 
(Sdcavo1), each of which was worth a hetacomb 
(ii. 446—449), In the figures above exhibited, 
the serpents of the Gorgon's head are transferred 
to the border of the skin. 

By the later poets and artista, the origi 
ception ofthe segie arpears to have for- 
gotten or disregarded. The: went it as a 
Dreaat-plate covered with metal in the form of 
scales, not used to support the shield, but extend- 
ing equally on both sides from shoulder to 
shoulder ; os in the annexed figure, taken froma 
statue at Florence. 























With this appearance the descriptions of the 
aegis by the Latin poets generally correspond. 


easy to comprehend both why Minerva | the 


AELIA SENTIA LEX. 


(Virgil, Aen. viii. 435—438 ; Val. Flaccus, vi. 
174 Sid Apalinais, Curm. xv Sil. Ital. ix. 
442, 


Tt is remarkable that, although the aegis 
properly belonged to Jupiter and was only bor- 
rowed from him by his daughter, and although she 
is commonly exhibited either with the aegis 
itself, or with some emblem of it, yet we seldom 
find it as an attribute of Jupiter in works of art. 
There is, however, in the museum at Leyden, a 
marble statue of Jupiter, found at Utica, in which 
the aegis hangs over his left shoulder. It has 

Gorgon’s head, serpents on the border, and a 
hole for the left arm to pase through. The an 
nexed figure is taken from a cameo engraved by 
Nious, a Greek artist, Jupiter is here represented 
with the aegis wrapt round the fore part of his 
left arm. The shield is placed underneath it, at 
fest feet. In his right hand he holds the thunder- 
bolt. 








‘The Roman emperors also assumed the negis, 
intending thereby to exhibit themselves in the 
character of Jupiter. Of this the armed statue of 
Hadrian in the British Museum presents an ex- 
ample. In these cases the more recent Roman 
conception of the aegis is of course followed, eo 
inciding with the remark of Servius (Aen. viii. 
435), that this breast-armour was called segis 
when worn by a god; lorica, when worn by aman. 

Hence Martial, in an epigram (vii. 1) on the 

breast-plate of Domitian, says, 
“Dum vacat hnee, Caesar, poterit lorica vooari : 
Pectore cum sacro sederit, aegis erit.” 
In these lines he, in fact, addresses the emperor as 
a divinity. (J. ¥.] 

*AEY'ZITOL. [I1YPTANELON, ] 

AE'LIA SEN‘TIA LEX. This law, which 
was passed in the time of Augustus (about 4. D. 
3), contained various provisions. By one clause it 
was provided, that manumitted slaves, who during 
their servitude had undergone certain punishments 
ld not become either Roman 











wut should helong to the class of 
i [Deprricu.) ‘The law also 





AGER 3ANCTUS. 

bin Speiom acd she eivizas. Sone also all bis affimes. 
Dig, ot lk 
“ATAMIGT [PASE 

AGA emt 
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AFASCEPTOY. Ia sme of war che kings +f 


Spare ond a tedyamartf chree kindred of the 





bern maizcained by wme writers that the 
drebegrs 2d not acain that mink merely by 





2 meferener to age. (Roonken 
at Pama Dorin Piss. ante Aryetoepre.) 





eit 
tae time of their marrage. “An dyn coosbend of 
the wna the ment noble citizens, who were usually 
ander the jariedieticn «f the father of the youth whe 
had been the meats of cnllecting the dyéq. It 
was the dats vf thie perwn, called dpeddras, to 
superinwend the military and gymnastic exerciwns 
of the youths (who were called dyeAdarac), to ac- 
eanpany them tw the chase, and to punish them 
when dished: He waa accrantable, however. 
ts the wate, which sappored the dyéhat at the 
expense. All the members of an ddan 
Leh ih to marry at the same time. ( Ephorus, 
apod Sirah, x. 48. 482, 483.) In Sparta the 
yeaths entend the dyéAai, usually called Boda, at 
the ond of their seventh year. 
AGEMA (&yqua fin yw). the name of a 

















eheaen bedy of trps in the Macedonian army.’ 


which asaally omsisted of horemen. The agema 
seme vs have varied in number ; sometimes it 
omsisted of 150 men, at other times of 300, and in 
later times it ermtained ax many ax 1000 or 2000 
men. (Dies. Sie. xix. 27, 285 Liv. xxvii. 40; 
alii. 51. 58 Curt ix. 13.) 

‘ATESPIY‘OY AIKH, an action which might! 
be brought in the Athenian courts by a landlord 
eit the the farmer who bad injured his land 
by eet or an improper mode of cultivation, ! 

Bekker, Anvodst. 336; Meier, Att. Proce 











"AG R ARCIFYNIUS, [Aontessonss] 
¥ 3. [Acrantax Lec] 
(Aoniseessonea] 
ng [Agnanian Leone) 


JER SANCTUS (réyevos). Téuevos origi- 
nally nignitied a piece of ground, appropriated for 
the support of some particular chief ot hero. (Hom. 
He vi. 194 ; ix. 5785; 
times, the kings of the Greck states seem to have 
bern principally suppirted by the produce of these 

The was afterwards applied to 
ity. In Attica, there ap- 
pram to have been a considerable quantity of such 
sacred lands (reuéon), which were let out by the 
state to farm ; and the income arising from them 
was appropriated to the support of the temples 
the maintenance of public worship. (Xen. Veetig. 













were wlecad from the inres by” 


AGMEN. 


iv. 19: Ditymm ap Harpocrat, under "And 
Marder: Bockh. Pus. Eros. of Athens, wl 
cacaL) 

tw» Divayeius (i 7). Land was set 
Reae a4 ary as the time of Romulus 
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Agri vemeriti, Hoases ale, were consecrated ; 


aa 





for insanee, Ciero’s by Clodins By the 
doce of che Lex po land or houses 
be dedicaced to the gods withoat the consent 





time when this aw was 

it was probably brmazit forward about mc. 305, 

if Livy (ix. 45) alwies to the same law. 

AGER VECTI 
“ATHTOPYA. 
AGGER (x6ua). from od and gero, was used 

-. in general for a keap or mound of any kind. It 

was more particularly applied to a mound, usually 

composed of earth. which was raised round a be 
sieged town, and which was gradually increased in 
breadth and height, till it equalled or orertopped 
the walls (Liv. v. 7.) At the siege of Avaricum, 
Caear raised in 25 days an agzer 330 feet bruad, 
and 80 feet high. (Bil. Gall. vii 24.) The agger 
eas, scmeiines ‘ade. nor ocly a earth, betral 
wond, huniles. &e.; whence we read of the ager 
being set om tre. (Liv. xxxvi 23 ; Coca, Bell. Gall 
vit Bell. Ci 14. 15.) The agger was 

also applied to the carthen wall surrounding a 

Roman encampment, composed of the earth dug 

from the ditch (siena). which was usually 9 feet 

bread and 7 feet deep 3 bat if any attack was ap- 

' prehended. the depth was increased to 12 feet,and 

the breadth to 13 feet. Sharp stakes, &e., were 

usually fixed upon the ager, which was thea 
called rallum. When both words are used (as in 

Caesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 72, agorr ac cullam), the 

ager means the mound of earth ; and the vallum, 

the sharp stakes, &e., which were fixed upon the 


AGITATOYRES, (Cmevs] 

AGMEN (agmen proprie dicitur, cum exercitas 
fact, ab ageado, id est, eundo vocatus, sider. 
ix. 3), the marching order of the Roman aray. 
| According to Polybius (vi. 40), the Roman armies 
usually marched in his time in the following mam 
|ner:—* In the van are usually placed the extra 
ordinaries (aiAecrot, extruoniixarii) ; and after 
these, the right wing of the allies, which is fol- 
lowed by the bageage of both these bodies Next 
to these marches the first of the Roman legi 
with its bagpage also behind it. ‘The second 
follows ; having behind it, likewise, both its own 
baggage and the bagynge of the allies, who are in 
the Tear ; for the rear of all the march is closed 
with the left wing of the allies The cavalry 
marches sometimes in the rear of the respective 
bodies to which it belongs ; and sometimes on the 
flanks of the beasts that are londed with the bag- 
age. keeping them together in due order, and co- 
ering them from insult. When any attack is ex- 
pected to be made upon the rear, the extraordi- 
naries of the allies, instead of leading the van, 
ar: posted in the rear; in all the other parts, 
the disposition remains the same. Of the two 
legions, and the two wings of the allics, thoee that 
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cely sup] 
rules prescribed as to the occupation of this 

more precise than such a permis- 
for a genrral scramble. It most, 
kappened occasionally, particalaris in 
the later times of the republic, that public land 
was occupicd, or squatted on (to use a North 
‘American’ phrase), by soldiers or other ad- 
it | venturers® 
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mune per is eum siidning ! though the new territory of Lowa con 
0 Peasersin) ; the word fundus, for , tains above 20,000 inhabitants, * none of the land 
aay afterwards substituted, appears to , has been purchased, the people being all what are 
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Of the different forms and curves of arches now 
i only one adopted by the Romans was 
and the use of this constitues one 
leading distinction between Greek and Roman 
architecture, for by its application the Romans 
were enabled to execute works of far bolder con- 
struction than those of the Greeks—to erect 
bridges and aquaeducts, and the most durable and 
massive structures of brick. [A. R.] 

ARCUS TRIUMPHALIS (a triumphal arch), 
an entire structure, forming @ passage-way, and 
erected in honour of an individual, or in commemo- 
ration of conquest. Triumphal arches were built 
actose the principal streets of the city, and, accord- 
ing to the space of their respective localities, con- 
sisted of a single arch-way, or a central one for 
carriages, and two smaller ones on each side for 
foot passengers, which sometimes have side com- 
munications with the centre. Those actually 
made use of on the occasion of a triumphal entry 
and procession, were merely temporary and hastily. 
erected; and, having served their purpose, were 
taken down ‘again, and sometimes replaced by 

sare of more durable materials, 
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disposed, 
them, which with the other sculptared 
originally decorated the arch of Trajan. [A. R.] 
ARCUS (ids, régor}, the bow used for shes 
ing arrows. The bow is one of the most ancient of 
a moet | 


Romans ascribed to it a mythical origin, some 
saying that it was the invention of wie 
taught the use of it to the Cretans (Diod. 

v.74), and others attributing the discovery either 
to Scythes the son of Jupiter, or to Persea 
ton of Perseus, (Plin. H.N. vii. 56.) 
several fables indicate nothii 


The use of the bow is, however, 
of Asia rather than of Europe. In the Roman 
armi it 


was scarcely ever employed except 


‘auxiliaries ; and these 

were chiefly Cretes and Arabians. (Liv. 
40; xiii, 35, i 
Kpnres rotéra: Arrian. Anab, Eurybotas, the. 
Cretan, leader of the archera) 

Likewise in the Grecian anmics, archers acted: 
only a subordinate though important part. Their 
position was in the rear; and, by taking advantage 
of the protection afforded by the. bearyarmeb 
soldiers who occupied the front ranks, their skill 
was rendered very effective in the destruction of 
the enemy. Thus Homer (Jt. viii 266—315) 
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AREIOPAGUS. 


to take away from them this jurisdiction. In addi («f ad jadices graviores carrcitatioresque); 
tion to which it may be remarked. that the con- ingeniously settled the matter by odermg 
sequences ascribed to the innovation, do nut seem . parties to appear that day 100 years ( 
to ws to indicate that the Ar-iuparus lost its aamyudse). They existed in name. inden 
acthority as a criminal tribunal, but rather that it a very late period. Thus we find Cicero 1 
was shorn of its power as superintending the the council in his letters (4¢ Fem. xml; 
morals and condoct of the citizens. both in civil 4¢t. v.11); and under the eaxperars Gzation 
and religious matters, and as exercising some con- Theudosins (a. p. 380), ‘Podgess @ijeres is 
trol over their decisions. Now an authority of proconsal of Greece, and an Areiepagite, 
the former kind seems far removed from any sins, Arriop.) 

Of the respectal 





is to make all the officers of the state responsible; speaks of it as most righteous and 
and that it is not improtable thst one of the- Andie. 104; compare Aesch c Timer. 
changes introduced by Ephialtes was, to make the , Isocr. Areiop. 148: Athen. iv. 167); and em 
‘Areiopagus, like other functionaries, accountable | was the respect paid to its members, that 
to the demus for their administration, as, indeed, considered rude in the demas 

we know they afterwards were. (Aesch.c. Cex p. presence, while one of them was making ani 
56 ; Bickh, vol ip. 353. transl) This simple regu- to the aseembly on a sabject they 
lation would evidently have made them subservient, ed to investigate. This respect 
as they seem to have been, to public opinion; facilitate the resumption of some 
whereas no such subserviency is recorded in power, more especially as ther 
criminal matters, their tribunal, on the contrary. intrusted with inquiries on behalf of the 
being always spoken of as most just and holy; so ‘on the occasion to which we have just 
much so, that Demosthenes says (Arid. p. 641,- when they were made a sort of commas 
642) that not even the condemned whispered an inquire into the state of the buildings absst 
insinuation against the righteoumess of their | Pnyx, and decide upon the adoption ar 
verdicts. Indeed, the proceedings before the ' of some alterations, Yeocrates, 
Areiopagus, in cases of murder, were by their ‘even in his time, when the previous i 
solemnity and fairness well calculated to insure | Boxwaaia had fallen into disuse, speaks 
just decisions, The process was as follows:—The ; their moral influence; but shortly after the 
king archon (Pollux, vii 9. 90) brought the case | Demetrias Phalereus, a change had taken 
into court, and sat as one of the judges, who were {they had lost much of their 

assembled in the open air, probably to guard against ! were but ill fitted to enforce a conduct in 
any contamination from the criminal. (Antiphon, | which they did not observe themselves, 
‘De Caede Hered. p. 130, 30; Demosth. c. Arist.| The case of St. Paul is generally quoted: 
Le; Pollux, vii. 33.) The accuser, who was instance of their authority in religious 
said es “Apeior xdyor tmcxteresy, first came for- | but the words of the sacred historian do net 
ward to make a solemn oath (Buqogia) that his! sarily imply that he was brought befor @ 





accusation was true, standing over the (tered | council. It may, however, be remarked, that 
c ‘ated 


victims, and imprecating extirpation upon himself | 
and his whole family were it not #0. The accused 
then denied the charge with the same solemnity 
‘and form of oath. Each party then stated his case 
with all possible plainness, keeping strictly to the 
subject, and not being allowed to appeal in any 
way to the feelings or passions of the judges 
(xpooudteca: odx env of82 olerifeobas, 
Aris. Hiet. i 1 Pollux, viii 117.) After 
the first speech (yerd réy xporepdy Adyor), a 
criminal accused of murder might remove from 
Athens, and thus avoid the capital punishment 
fixed by Draco’s @egpol, which on this point were 
still in force. Except in cases of parricide, neither 
the accuser nor the court had power to prevent 
this; but the party who thus evaded the extreme 
ishment was not allowed to return home 
(bebe devpvylay), and when any decree was 
passed at Athens to legalise the return of exiles, 
‘an exception was flwayn made against those who 
had thus left their country (of é "Apelou xdyou 
edyorres). See Plato, Leges, ix. 11. 

The reputation of the Areiopagus as a criminal 
court was of long continuance, as we may learn 
from an anecdote of Aulus Gellius, who tells us 
(xii. 7) that C. Dolabella, proconsul of the Ro- 





man province of Asia, referred a case which per- 










mentioning the name of Moses as a teacher ef! 

unity of the Godhead, by his fear of the 

gun (Justin Martyr, Color. a Grace, p28) 
With respect to the number of the 

in ite original form, a point of no 

there are various accounts ; but it ix plain 

there could have been no fixed number whee 


piration of their year of office. Ly indssd 
speaks of them (Iep! rod Xnnod,p. 110. 115 
Argum. Orat. c. Androt.) as forming a part of thé 
‘Areiopagus even during that time ; a statement 
which can only be reconciled with the genetal 
opinion on the subject, by that they 
tamed part ofthe conc daring the 7 
of office, but were not permanent members 
end of that time, and after passing a satisfhcts 
examination. Li in Wn] 
ARENA. [Ampurrimataum.] 
‘ARETAL’OGI were persons whose occupation 
appears to have been to amuse the company st the 
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1% CALENDAR (ROMAN). CALENDAR (BOREAS 
BIS 1d. Np, Nop init occtber, sgnié (6. 21 XL Put Np Var Mens 


cat tempestatem. C. Scorpius oo- — 
cidit Caceari. P. HL220 XN. Vergiliwe com £ 

C.16 XVII. F. Scorpius medins cccidit. O. ‘Africas vel ameter 
Nepa occidit, hiemat. C. dua. C. 

D.17 XVI. Lib Np. Milvins oritar. O. Sel) A. 23 IX. Vin. Np Pai mec 
in Arietem transitum facit. Favo- paret: temmpestaicm 
nins vel corus. C. B24 VIIL C.Paliicmmsiduwect 

B18 XV. N.Sol in Ariete. O. Italiae Mil-|C. 25 VIL Roh. Np. Medium v 

‘vius ostenditar. P. dit, s 

F.19 XIV. Quin. N. oriver. O, Heodi a 

G.20 XIII. Cc. D. 26 VL F. Boeotine et 4 

H.21 XII. C. Equus occidit mane. C. P. sep- ‘esperi oocalsatar. 
tentrionales venti. C. oricur. P. 

A2 XLN. E27 V. C. Assyrine Orion 

tur. 





B23 —-X. Tubil. Np. Aries incipit exoriri, Pe 
plavins dies, interdum ningit. C.|F.28 IV. Np. Ladi flor. Am 
cm TX. @ Rex ¢- F. Hoe et sequenti pluvia. C. 
die aequinoctium vernum temper |G.29 IIL C. Ludi: Mame C 
Po s 4 














tatem significat, austrinus dies, inte 
D. 25 wae ¢ Aenieedtien vermin 0.P. C. Assyrine totus C 
E.26 VIL tar. P. 
F. 27 VL Np. Hoe die Caesar Alexandriam | H. 30 Prid. C. Ludi. Canis se 
Tecepit. tempestatem signifi 
G. 2 Vv. C. 
‘H. 29 Iv. C. MaIcsS. 
A.30) IIL C. 
B31 Prid. C. A. 1MaiKal N. Capella oritar. C. 
APRILIS, B. 2 VL F. Comp. Axgestes 
‘Hyades oriuntur. ( 
C. 1Apr.Kal. N. Scorpius occidit. . Nepa occi- Sole exoritar, 1 
bs aie tempestateia signifi- venti C. Suculse 
oriuntar. P. 
vb. 2 Iv. cP icicles occidunt. C. Cc 3 V. C. Centaurus oritur. 
E. 3 IIL. C. In Attica Vergilise vesperi oc totus apparet, temp 
caltantur. C. ficat, C. 
F. 4 Prid. C. Ludi Matr. Mag. Vergilie in|D. 4 
‘Boeotia occultantur vesperi. P. |E. 5 
G. 5 Non. Ludi. Favonius aut auster cum 
grandine. C. Caesari et Chal-|F. 6 — Prid. C. Sete medias e 
daeis Vergiliae occultantur vee medius occidit, ter 
peri. Aegypto Orion et Gladius nificat. C. 
ejus incipiunt abscondi. P. G. 7 Non, N. Vergiliae exoriu 
Il. 6 VIII. Np. Ludi. Vergiliae vesperi celan- vonius. C. 
tur. Interdum hiemat. C. H. 8 VIII. F. Capella pluvialis 
A. 7 VIL N.Ludi. Hoe die et duobus sequen- Aegypto vero eo 
tibus austri et africi, tempestatem ‘vesperi oceultatur. 
significant. C. A. 9 VIL. Lem. N. Aestatis in 
B 8 VI. N. Ludi. Significatur imber Librae aut corus, interdi 
occasu. P, 
CG 9 Bd 
D. 10 
EW is ergilian 
Flg Pid N. tad Cereri. Suculae celantur: |C. 11 V. Lem. N. Orion occi 
hiemat. C. occasus matutinus ( 
G. 13 Id. Np. Ludi. Libra occidit: hiemat. C. tatem significat, P 
H. 14 XVIIL N. Ludi. Ventosa tempestas et im-!D.12 IV. Np. Ludi Mart. in 
bres, nec hoc constanter. C. E.13 IIL, Lem. N, Pleiades 01 
A.15 XVII. Ford. Np. Lud. tis initium. O. Fid 
B. 16 XVI. N. Ludi. Suculae occidunt vesperi significat tempestat 
Atticae. P. lae exortus. P. 


€.17 XV. .N, Lodi. Sol in Taurum transitum|F. 14 Prid. C. Taurus oritur. O 
facit, pluviam significat. C. Sueu-(G.15 Id. Np. Fidis mane e1 
lac occidunt vesperi Caesari, hoc aut euro-notus inte 
est palilicium sidus. P. midus. C. 

D.18 XIV. N. Ludi. Suculae se vesperi celant: | H.16 XVII. F. 
pluviam significat. C. Aegypto| A. 17 XVI. C. Hoc et sequenti 
suculae oceidunt vesperi. P. vel auster cum plu 

E.19 XIII. Cer. N. Ludi in Cir. Sol in] B. 18 








Sol in Geminis. ( 








tauro. O. 
F.20 XII N. Amyrise Suculae occidunt ves- | D. 20 
peri. C. 





186 CALENDAR (ROMAN). 


E 9 V.Np 

F.10 IV. 

G.11 IIL C, Fidicula occasu_suo sutumnum 
inchoat Caesari. P. 





in 
HL 12 _—‘Prid. C. Fidis occidit mane et autumnus 
incipit. C. Atticae Equus oriens 
tempestatem significat et vesperi 
Acgypto ty ir Delphinus 


A. 13 Ia Np Deh Dalia occasus tappestatem 


Bi4 XIX. F. Dehn Satins occa 
tempestatem icat. 
©. 15 XVIIL C. — 


D.16 XVII C 

E.17 XVI. Port. Np. 

F.18 XV. C. Merk. 

G.19 XIV. Vin F. P. 

H.20 XIII. C. Sol in Virginem transitum facit, 
hoc et sequenti die tempestatem 
i interdum et tonat. 
Eodem die Fidis occidit. C. 

A.21 XII. Cons, Np. 

B22 XL Ea Cacsari et Assyrine Vindemia- 

tor oriri mane incipit. P. 

€.23  —-X. Vole. Np. Fidis oocnen temperiaa 
plerumque oritur, et pluvia, C. 

Dw Ix. C. 

¥E..25 VIII. Opic. Np. 

F. 26 VIL. C. Vindemiator exoritur mane, et 





dum pluvia. C. 
O27 VI. Volt, Np. 
28 —-V. Np.H. D. Ara Victoriae in Curia 
dedicata est. Sagitta occidit: 
Etesize desinunt. P. 


B. 30 ‘III. F. Humeri Virginis exoriuntur. 
Etesiae desinunt flare, et inter- 


dum hiemat, C. 
C. 31 Prid. C. Andromeda vesperi oritar, in- 
terdum hiemat, C. 
SEPTEMBER. 
D. 1Sept.Kal. N. 
E 2 Iv. loc die Fer. Nep. Piscis aus- 





trinus desinit occidere, calor. C. 
3 ILL. Np. 
G. 4 Prid. C. Ludi Romani. 
5 Non F. Ludi. Vindemiator exoritur. 
Atticae Arcturus matutino exo- 
Titar et Sagitta occidit mane. P. 
A. 6 VIII. F. Ludi. 
B. 7 VII. C. Ludi. Piscis aquilonius desinit 
occidere et Capra exoritur, tem- 
jtatem significat, C, 
os wee 
D. 9 VC. Ludi Cactri Capella ortur 


‘vesperi. 

E10 IV. G Ludi 

Fu T1l C. Ludi. Favonius aut africus. 
Virgo media exoritur. C. 

G.12 ~~ Prid. N. Ludi. Arcturus oritur medius 
Yehementissimo significatu terra 
marique per dies quinque. P. 

HAS Ta. Np Ex pristino sidere nonnun- 


statem significat, C. 
A. 14 XVIII Fr "Equor. or Prob. 
B. 15 XVII. N, Ludi Rom. in Cire. 





Cc. 16 
D.17 


E. 18 


B. 23 


C. 24 


D, 25 
rR a7 
. 28 


B. 
Cc. 
D. 
E. 


2. 


PEO 


op 


CALENDAR (ROML 


XVI. C. In Cire. Aegy 
tenet Virgo, exe 
Etesiaeque desini 

XV. C. In Circ. Arcto 
vonins ant afr 


eurus. C. 

XIV. C. In Cire. Spic 
tur, favonius aut 
Caesari oritur. P 

XIII. C. In Cire. Sol ir 
tum facit. Crate 


a c. 

XIL @ Men 
XLC Mak Pi 
mane. Item Ar 
pit, favonius aut 


IX. Np. Merk. H. D. 
Ludi Cir. Centau 
oriri, tempestater 
terdum et pluviar 

VIII. C.Aequinoctium at 
et biduo sequenti 
Plinius hoc die. 

VII. C. 

VI. Cc. 

V. Hoedi exoriuntur, 
nunquam auster ¢ 

IV. Virgo desinit orir 
significa. C. C 
exoritur, consent 
est rarum, Phil 
Doritheo, Parme 
Critone,  Democ 
Tone. P. 

TII. F. Hoedi oriuntur 
tientibus. P. 

Prid. C. 


OcTouER, 


nunquam tempest: 
IIL. C. Corona incipit e 

tempestatem. C. 
Prid. C. Hoedi oriuntur 

medius occidit: a: 


IV. Aug. Np. 

TIL. Pont. Np. Hoe © 
Corona tota mane 
hibernus et nono 
C. Vergiliae veap. 

Prd, Ea 
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At each extremity of the spina were placed, 
upon = hase. (EE), dhree wooden cylinders, ofa 
conical shape, cypress trees (: imitata 

Ovid, Met. x. 106; compare Plin. H.N. 
xvi. 60), which were called meae—the goals. 
Their situation is distinctly seen in the precedi 


‘woodcut, bat their form is more fully developed in! 
the one annexed, copied from a marble in the} 


British Museum (Chamber 1, No. 60). 





‘The most remarkable object upon the spina were 
two columns (F) supporting seven conical balls, 
which, from their resemblance to eggs, were called 
ova. (Varro, De Re Rust. i. 2. § 11; Liv: xli. 27.) 
These are scen in the woodcut representing the 
spina. Their use was to enable the spectators to 
count the number of rounds which had been run ; 
for which purpose they are said to have been first 
introduced by Agrippa (Dion Cass. xlix. p. 600), 
though Livy speaks of them long before (xli. 27). 
They are, fore, seven in number, such being 








ova and delphinae to be the plal 
Juvenal mentions (J. ¢.). But th 
columns, but towers, erected as 
quired, between the mefae and o 
circuit of the area, when sham- 
sented in the circus. (Compare Fc 
Servius, ad Virg. Aen. ix. 705; 
Le). Besides these, the spisa w 
many other objects, such as obelis 
and templea, which do not appear 
fixed locality. 

It will be observed in the grou 
is a passage between the mefae t 
treme ends of the latter of which 
into a circular recess: and sever 
sculptures afford similar examples, 
been for performing the sacritice, 
religious worship, with which 
menced ; particularly as small cl 
seen under the mefae, in which tt 


© In the Lyons mosaic, subseq 
the text, the delphinae are represt 
sponting water; but in a bas-reli 
Barberini (Fabretti. Syntagm. de 
p. 144), a Indder is placed agai 
which support the dolphins, appa 
pose of ascending to take them uj 








334 CISTA. 
‘The enthusiasm of the Romans for these races 
exceeded all bounds, Lists of the horses " 


upon eech faction (Ovid, Art. Amat. i. 167, 168 ; 
Juv. Sat. xi, 200; Mart. Ep. x1. i. 15); and some- 
times the contests between two parties broke out 
into open violence and bloody quarrels, until at 
last the disputes which originated in the circus, 
had nearly lost the Emperor Justinian his crown, 
(Gibbon, c. 40.) 

Il. Lupus Trosax, a sort of sham-fight, said 

to have been invented by Aeneas, performed by 

young men of rank on horseback Cine Anas, 
‘often exhibited by Augustus and succcedin, 
perors (Suet, Aug. 435 ‘Nero, 7), which ia describ- 
ed by Virgil (den. v, 553, &e.). 

III. Puowa xquzstris xr Pgpestris, a re- 
presentation of a battle, upon which occasions 1 
camp was formed inthe circus. (Suet. Jul. 39; 
Dom. 4.) 

IV. CanramEn GyMNIcUM. See ArH#iEran, 
and the references to the articles there given. 

V. [Vanatio.] VI. [Navwacuta.] 

The pompa circensis was abolished by Con- 
stantine, upon his conversion to Christianity ; 
and the other games of the circus by the Goths 
(4. p. 410); but the chariot races continued at 
Constantinople until that city was besieged by 
the Venetians (a. p. 1204). CMienpoor, Ri 
Rom, iv. 5. § 2. R] 

CIRCUMVALLA'TIO. [Vaun0w}” 

CI'SIUM, a gig, é.c. a light open carriage with 
two wheels, adapted to carry two persons rapidly 
from place to place. Its form is sculptured on the 
monumental column at 
Igel, near Treves (see 
woodcut). It had a box 
or case, probably under 
the seat. (Festus, s.v. Plo- 
sinum,) — The cisia were 

uickly drawn by mules 





i 31). Cicero mentions the case 
of a messenger who travelled 56 miles in 10 
hours in such vehicles, which were kept for hire at 
the stations along the great roads; a proof that the 
ancients considered six Roman miles per hour as 
‘an extraordinary speed. (Pro Roscio Amer. 7.) 
The conductors of these hired gigs were called 
Gisiurii, and were subject to penalties for careless or 
yus driving. (Ulpian, xiii.) — [J. Y.] 
CISTA (xiorm) was a small box or chest, in 
which anything might be placed ; but the term was 
more particularly applied, especially among the 
Greeks, to the small boxes which were carried in 
procession in the festivals of Demeter and Dionysus. 
These boxes, which were always kept closed in the 
public processions, contained sacred things con- 
nected with the worship of these deities. (Ovid, 
De Art. Amat. ii, 609; Catull. lxiv. 260; Tibull. 
1. vii, 48.) 
In the representations of the Dionysian proces- 
sions, which frequently form the subject of paint- 









ings on ancient vases, women carrying cistae are | 


constantly introduced. From one of these paint- 


ings, given by Millin in his Peintures de Vases | 


Antiques, the following woodcut is taken ; and a 
similar figure from the same work is given on page 
173, 


CIVITAS (GRE) 





CISTO'PHORUS (xuropdy 
Which is supposed to belong to F 
was in general circulation in A 
time of the conquest of that ec 
mans, (Liv, xxxvii. 46.58; x 
Att ii. 6; xi 1.) It took ite a 
vice upon it, which was either 
(cista) of Bacchus, or more probal 
oer} Its value is extremely 
only information we possess on 
two of Festus, which an 
each other, and of which certain 
bably the other, is corrupt. (Fest 
Talentum, and Talentorum non, & 
notes.) Mr. Hussey (p. 74, 7! 
coins which he takes for cistoph« 
to be about ¢ of the later Attic 
man denarius of the republic, a 
money about 74d. 

VTHARA. a na 

CIVI'LE JUS. [Jus Crvus 

CIVI'LIS ACTIO. [Actio, 

CIVIS. [Civrras] 

CI'VITAS (GREEK). (Mo: 
third book of the’ Politics, Ari 
his inquiry into the nature of 
question, “ What constitutes 
Atrns).” He defines a citizen to 
partner in the legislative and judi 
xos xploews Kal dpxis). | Ne 
equally apply to all the different : 
or to any single state at diffe: 
above scems to comprehend more 
all those whom the common use 
titled to the name. 

A state in the heroic ages was 
of a prince ; the citizens were h 
derived all their privileges, civil 
‘ont, from their nobles and pri 
could have been further from 
those times, than the ideas 
natural equality of freemen w 
sidered self-evident axioms in 1 
ofan afer period. In the early « 





were no formal stipulations ; 


























U6 CLIPEUS. CLOACA. 
were 








ci | a man, upon whoee shoulders a load o 
At the close of a war it was customary for the | either moral or physical, in charged, 
Greeks to suspend their shields in the temples, | Jarius, hy bak 
when the wépraxes taken off, in order to 
render them unserviceable in case of any sudden or 
popular outbreak ; which custom accounts for the 
alarm of Demosthenes in the Knights of Aristo- 
phanes (859), when he saw them hanging up with 

their handles on, i saat 

‘According to Livy (i, 43), when the censis was 
instituted by Servius ‘Tullius, the firet class onl; 
used the clipeus, and the second were armed wit 
the scufum [Scurum]; but after the Roman sol- 
dier received pay, the olipexs was discontinued 
altogether for the Sabine scutum. (Liv. viii. 8; 
compare ix.19; Plutarch. om, 21. p. 123; Diod. 
Eclog, xxiii, 3, who asserts that the original form 
of the Roman ‘shield was square, and that it was 
subacquently changed for that of the Tyrrhenians, 
se hieh ees ren A particular spot in the city of Rom 
neta | tain parts of the Via Flaminia, which, 

- : undulations in hill and valley, were 
|resemble the flowing line of a pair « 
| were also termed clitellne. (Festus, 2.0. 
| CLOA‘CA. The term cloaca is ger 
| by the historians in reference only to th: 
subterrancous vaults, either of stone 
| through which the foul waters of the ci 
as all the streams brought to Rome by 
ducts, finally discharged themselves inte 
but it also includes within its meaning 
drain, either wooden pipes or clay tub 
Dig. “43. tit. 23.0.1.), with which al 
house in the city was farnished to carr; 
purities into the main conduit. (Strab. 
ed. Sicbenk.) The whole city was 
sected by subterranean passages, and 
designated by Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 24. 











pensilis, 

The most celebrated of these drait 
cloaca marima, the construction of whic 
ed to Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 38; P! 
{WL oc, and which was formed to cx 
| waters brought down from the adjacen’ 
the Velabrum and valley of tho Fe 



























































oss CanraxNsis or VaLanis, The 
twhosurmounted the ral/um, and forced 
tite theenemy'x camp, waa, in like man- | 
ted with a ripe called corona 
traleris (Aul Gell. v, 6. 5 ; compare 
i86), which was ornamented with 
‘3 (coli) used. in forming an entrench- | was 
‘presented in the annexed woodcut, 





De Astig, Triamph, p. 266.) | 
i 





4 TriewpHatia. There were three 
whal crowns, the first of which was 
te head of the commander during 
was made with laurel or bay 
6; Ovid. Pont, an, ii, #1 
ch plant ix frequently met wi 
ing, both with the berries and with- 
was the latter kind, according to 
xv. 39), which was used in the tri- 
awn in the annexed wondcut, from | 
b commemorates the Parthian tri- 








3) Being the most 
was tenned faurea in- 
13) and insignis onrona trivinphalis, 
tbe was of gold, often enriched with 
wing too large and massive to be 
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hin triumy a public officer (wrrus publicue, 
Je Sut, ay This crown, as well as the 
F one, was presented to the victorious general 





by his army 
The third kind, likewise of gold and great value, 
was sent as presents from the provinces to the 
commander, ax soon as a triumph had been de- 
creed to him (Plut. Paul. Aemil. 34), and there- 
fore they were also termed provinciules. (Tertull. 
De Coron, Mil, c. 13.) Tn the early ages of repub- 





lican virtue and valour, these were gratuitous pre- 
sents; but before the extinction of the republic, 


they were exacted os a tribute under the name 
of aurum coronarium, to which none were entitled 
but those to whom a triumph had been decreed. 
[Acrus Conovartum.] The custom of present- 
ing golden crowns from the provinces to victorious 
generals was likewise in use amongst the Grecks, 
for they were profusely lavished upon Alexander 
| after his conquest of Darius. (Athen, xii, 54. ) 

VII. Corona Ovacis was another crown of less 
estimation, appropriated solely to commanders. Tt 

en to thoee who merely deserved an ovation, 

wed happened when the war was not duly de- 
clared, or was carried on againat a very inferior force, 
or with persons not considered by the laws of na- 
tions as lawful enemies, such as slaves and pirates ; 
or when the victory wan obtained without danger, 
difficulty, or bloodshed (Aul. (ell. v. Featus, 
4.0. Ovulis Corina) ‘on which account it was made 
of myrtle the shrub sacred to Venus, * Quod non 
‘Martiaased quasi Venerisquidam triumphus foret.” 
(Aul Gell. 7. Plutarch. Afareell, compare 
Plin, HN. xv. 39; Dionys. v.47.) The myrtle 
crown is shown in the woodcut annexed, from a 
medal of Augustus Cacsar, (Coltz, Hist, Cucs. 
xvi. 20.) 





















VIII. Coroxa Oneacr: This was likewine 
an honorary wreath, made of the olive leaf, and 
conferred upon the soldiers as well as their com- 
manders, According to Giellius (v. 6), it wan 
given to any perwn or persons through whose in- 
a trinmph had been obtained, but 
when they were not pervonally present in the ac- 
It is represented in the next 
amedal of Lepidus (Goltz, Mis 
and was conferred both by Augustus and the 
senate upon the suldiery on several occasions, (Dion, 
Cuss xlix. 14 5 xlvi. 4 
Golden crowns, without any particular designa- 
tion, were frequently presented out of compliment 
‘one individual to another, and hy a general to 


































over the head of the general during ; 


a soldier who had in any way distinguished him 
self. (Liv. vi 10, 375 x. 445 xxx. 15, 











The Grecks in general made but little use of 
crowns as rewards of valour in the earlier and 
better periods of their history, except as prizes -in 
the athletic contests ; but previous to the time of 
Alexander, crowns of gold were profusely distri- 
buted, amongst the Athenians at least, for every 
trifling feat, whether civil, naval, or milit 
(Aesch. ¢. Ctesiph. ; Demosth. De Coron, passim 
which, though lavished without much discrimina- 
tion as far as the character of the receiving 
Parties, were atill subjected to certain legal re- 
strictions in respect of the time, place, and mode in 
which they were conferred. They could not be 
presented but in the public assemblies, and with 
the consent, that is by suffrage, of the people, or 
by the senators in their council, or by the tribes 
to their own members, or by the 8nudra: to mem- 
bers of their own 8ijuos, According to the state- 
ment of Acschines, the people could not lawfully 
present crowns in any place except in theirassembly, 
nor the senators except in the senate-house ; nor, 
according to thesame authority, in the theatre, which 
is, however, denied by Demosthenes ; nor at the 
public games, and if any crict there proclaimed the 
crowns he was subject to drwa. Neither could 
any person holding an office receive a crown whilst, 
he was Uxed@uvos, that ia, before he had passed 
his accounts. But crowns were sometimes pre- 
sented by foreign cities to particular citizens, which 
were termed orepdvor ennol, coronae hospitules. 
Thin, however, could not be done until the ambas- 
sadors from those citics had obtained permission 
from the people, and the party for whom the honour 
was intended had undergone a public investigation, 
in which the whole course of his life was submitted 


toa strict inquiry. (Aesch. c. Ctesiph. ; Demosth. 
Pro Coron.) 


The principal regulations at Rome respecting 


these honours, have been already mentioned in the 
account of the different crowns to which they ap- 
plied. 

We now proceed to the second class of crowns, 
which were emblematical and not honorary, at 
least to the person who wore them, and the adop- 
tion of which was not regulated by law, but custom. 
OF these there were also aeveral kinds, 

I. Conuxa Sacennoratis, 30 called by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xxix. 5. § 6). It was worn by 
the priests (sucerdotes), with the exception of the 
Pontifex Maximus and his miniater (cumillus), as 
well as the bystanders, when officiating at the 
ucrifice. It does not appear to have heen confined 
toany one material, but wax sometimes made of olive 
(see the preceding woodcut ; Stat. Thed. 











CORONA. 
sometimes of gold (Pradent. Tlapl rb, 1 
Tertull. De Idol. 18), and sometimes of * 


of corn, then termed coroaa spicea, whi 
was the post anti one -cunenays. toe 
(Plin, H. N. xviii. 2), was conse 
Ceres (Hor. Curm. Sec. 30; Tibal. ii. 1. 
15), before whose temples it was custoum 
pended. (Tibull. i. 1. 16 ; compare Apal. 
p. 110, Varior.) It was likewise regan 
emblem of peace (Tibull i 10, 67), i 
character it appears in the subjoined med 
commemorates the conclusion of the civi 
tween Antony and D. Albinus Brutas 
Hist, Cacs, xxii. 2.) 





IL, Corona Funmanis and Szrv 
The Grecks first set the example of cro 
dead with chaplets of leaves and flow 
Phoen. 1647 ; Schol. ad loe.), which wa 
by the Romans. It was also provi 

of the Twelve Tables, that any person 
acquired a crown might have it placed 
head when carried out in the funereal 1 
(Cic. De Leg. ii. 24; Plin. I. N. xxi. 
Innds of flowers were also placed upon th 
scattered from the windows under whic! 
cession passed (Plin. Jf. N, xxi. 7; D. 
39), or entwined about the cinerary © 
Marcell. 30 ; Demetr. 53), or as a dec 
the tomb (Plin, H. N. xxi. 3; Ovid. Tr 
82; Tibull. 1. iv. 48). In Greece thes 
were commonly made of paraley (éAvee). 
4.0.3 Plut, Timol, 26.) 

TIL. Corowa Coxviviatin The wed 
at festive entertainments sprung liberi 
Greece, and owe their origin to the p= 
tying a woollen fillet tight round the hesd, 
purpose of mitigating the effects of inter 
(Aristotle, Erotic. apud Athen, xv. 16) 
Moreury in the Amphitryon (10. v.16 
he is about to sham drunk, says, * Capa! 
nam mihi in caput, assimilabo me ewe 4 
But as luxury increased they were mit 
flowers or shrubs, such ax were supposed © 
intoxication ; of roses (which ser ms 
violets, myrtle, ivy, philyra, and emt 
(Mart, pe. xiii, 127; Hor. Carmo 
Nat, 11 iii, 256, Cars: » seri 33 ix 
36; Virg. Eclog. vi. 16 ; Ovid. Fax. 
341; Tacit, Awn. ii, 57 ; Capitolin Fe 
The Romans were not allowed to ¥e 
crowns in public, “ in usu . 
contrary to the practice of the Greeks 
who attempted to do so were 
prisonment, (Plin, H. N. xxi 65 
i. 256 ; Val. Max, vi. 9. ext 1. 
B a Nupriatis. The 
orépos yauriAwy (Bion, Idyll. i. 88), © 
Greek origin, amongst whom it was made: 
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294 
Their period of office was a year; but any of 
them during that time might’ resign, and was 
also liable to deposition by his colleagues. In some 
cases, too, they might be indicted for neglect of 
their duties. On the whole, we may conclude that 
they formed the executive and chief power in moat 
of the cities of Crete. 

The yepovcla, or council of elders, called by the 
Cretans Bovay, consisted, according to Aristotle 
(Polit, ii. 7), of thirty members who had formerly 
been cosmi, and were in other respects approved of 
(rd dad Bdripor xpurdevor, Ephor.ap.Strub. Le.). 

* They retained their office for life, and are said to 
have decided in all matters that came before them, 
‘according to their own judgment, and not agree- 
ably toany fixed code of laws, They are also said 
to have been irresponsible, which, however, hardly 
implies that they were independent of the “ un- 
written law” of custom and usage, or uninfluenced 
by any fixed principles. (Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, 
i. 186.) On important occasions, as we have be- 
fore remarked, they were {JuovAol, or council- 
lors of the cosmi. 

The democratic element of the ecclesia was al- 
most powerless in the constitution ; ite privileges, 
‘too, seem to have been merely a matter of form ; 
for, as Aristotle observes, it exercised no function 
of government, except ratifying the decrees of the 
“yporres and the xocpol, It is, indeed, not im- 
probable that it was only summoned to give its 
sanction to these decrees; and though this may 
agpete to imply the power of withholding assent, 
still the force of habit and custom would prevent 
such an alternative being attempted, or, perhaps, 
even thought of. (Thirlwall, i. 286; Goettling, 
Excursus ad Aristot. ii. 7. 

From these observations, it is clear that the 
Cretan constitution was formerly a Dorian aristo- 
cracy, which, in the age of Aristotle, had degene- 
rated to what he calls a 3uvacrela, i.e. a govern- 
ment vested in a few privileged families. These 
quarrelled one amongst the other, and raised fac- 
tions or parties, in which the demus joined, so that 
the constitution was frequently broken up, and a 
temporary monarchy, or rather anarchy, establish- 
ed on its ruins. The cosmi were, in fact, often 
deposed by the most powerful citizens, when the 
latter wished to impede the course of justice 
against themselves (ux) Bodvar Sixas), and an 
dkogula then ensued, without any legal magis- 
trates at the head of the state. 

In the time of Polybius, the power of the aris 
tocracy had been completely overthrown ; for he 
tells us that the clection of the magistrates was 
annual, and determined by democratical principles. 
(Polyb. vi. 44.) In other respects also, he points 
out a difference between the institutions of Crete 
and those of Lycurgus at Sparta, to which they 
had been compared by other writers. 

















Miiller observes that the cosmi were, so far as | (. 


we know, the chief magistrates in all the cities of 
Crete, and that the constitution of these cities was 
in oll essential points the same—a proof that their 
political institutions were determined by the prin- 
ciples of the governing, i.e. the Doric, race. 

‘We will now briefly explain some of the social 
telations of the Cretans, which were almost identi- 
cal with those of the Spartans. 
inhabitants of the Dorian part of the island 
were divided inte throe classes, the freemen, the 
periceci or Umjxoo, and the slaven, The second 














COTHURNUS. 


class was as old as the time of Mim. 
undoubtedly composed of the descanem 
conquered population ; they lived i= 
districts, round the mAs of the copa, 
though personally free, yet exercisedam 
privileges or influence of citizens, am 
administration and enactment of the 
use of heavy arma. They = 
for which they paid a yearly 

|, from a statement in Athenaeme 
to have been an Aeginetic stater.* 

The slaves were divided into tw - 
public bondsmen (14 xoun} BovAcla), axm 
tool youl or Mania gino 

ia, or M Soe 
pairas, or kAapérat, The dpep_ 
named from the cultivation of the all 
dgaula, assigned to private citi 
therefore agricultural bondsmen (amc 
Sosicr. apud Athenaeum, vi. 263). 
distinguished, by more precise writ. 
‘the periceci and the aphamiotae; 2 
been concluded that every state in 
a public domain, cultivated by the 2a 
the private allotments were by th <> 
the individual proprietor, We ware 
serve, with Mr. Thirlwall, that t Th 
is more probably connected with 3.0 

The origin of the class called a> 
kAaperrar, was probably twofold; for 
of other cases would lead us to suppo: 
consisted partly of the slaves of the 
freemen of the country, and partly of su 
‘as rose agninst the conquerors, and wer 
reduced to bondage. But besides these. 
also a class of household servants em) 
menial labours, and called xpusebrara: 
as their name denotes, and: 
from foreign countries, [R. 

COTHU'RNUS (éopros), a boot. 1 
a particular kind of covering for the feoi 
under the general term Catcevs; whet 
says (HN. vii, 20), calecutus cothersis i+ 
ing boots. Its essential distinction was i 
it rose above the middle of the leg, ## 
round the calf (alte suras eixcire caer 
Aen, i. 337), and sometimes it resched 
the knees. (Millin, Fases Ant. vol ipl? 
Tt was worn principally by horsemeo, b 
and by men of rank and authority. 
marbles, representing these differett 
show that the cothurnus was often oma 
1 very tasteful and elaborate mannet. 1) 
of the ancients were Inced in front, and it 
object in so doing to make them ft & 
closely as possible. The paws and be! 
wild animals out of whose hide they ¥* 
sometimes tuned down like flaps on thes 
wearer's leg. The skin or leather was dy¢ 

urpurco cothurno, Virg. ej aati 
YO), or of other splendid colours. The 
of Rome wore a small ivory creacent(lsa 
to their boots. 

Tt is evident from the various represet! 
the cothurnus in ancient statues, that its 
commonly of the ordinary thickness F 


* The expression of Dosinday ¢ 
éxagros, probably refers to the perior 
being used as a generic term for those 
not full and free citizens, 
































brim Equus Trojaiuy represented | 
maing from Troy with no less than | 





sways that Verres carried away | 
te most beautiful brazen craters, 
Bly belonged to the various tem- 
Bat craters were not only de- 
dls as anathemata, but were used 
¥ Occasions in their service. Thus | 


Serie (x. 53, compare Virgil, | 


ball offer to the muses a crater 
Mk and sweet olive-vil.” In sacri- 
Fite always taken from a crater 
‘ale. Legat. p. 431 
e. Mucurt. p.10) ps 
+4), und alles before they set out 
Fused to take the libation with cups 
and pour it into the wea. (Thucyd. 
HL 3; Arrian, Anab, vi. 3; Virg. 
‘The name crater was also some- 
Synonymous with orrAloy, situle, a 
A water was fetched. (Naev. apud 
iBeaych. ». «. Kparipes. 
‘2a wed their crufer or crutera for the 
sev fur which it was used in Greece 
% eegant apecimenn were, like most 
Solan, made by Greeks, (Ving. Aen. i. 
“ Osid, Fast. v. 522; Hor. Curm. 
s. 


(L. S.J: 
3  Ledren), ‘a hurdle, ured by the 
First, in war, espe- 














‘eter pur 
‘aking a city or camp, they were placed | 
"et the head of the soldier to shield off! 











1), and Cicero ! 


ings fot lading pGeily silane bu afaae Sha 
| p.294), and with the chlamys (Cie. pro Rab. Post. 
Val. Max. ii. 6. § 2, 3). As the cotburaus was 
assumed by tragedians, because it was adapted to 
be part of a grand and stately attire, the actors of 
comedy, on the other hand, wore crepidae and 
other cheap and common coverings for the feet. 
[Baxka; Soccus.] Also, whereas the ancients 
had their more finished boots and shoes made right 
and left, their slippers, on the other hand, were 
made to fit both feet indifferently. (sia Oriy. 
ix. 34.) J.Y. 

CRETIO HEREDITATIS. [Hangprras.] 
CRKIMEN. Though this word occurs so fre- 








3] quently, it is not easy to fix its meaning. Crimen 
. | is often equivalent to accusati 


(nartryopla) ; but it 
frequently means an act which is legally punish- 
able. In this latter sense there seems to be no 
exact definition of it given by the Roman jurist 
‘According to some modem’ writers, erimina are 
either public or private ; but if this definition is ad- 
mitted, we have still to determine the notions of 
publicand private, The truth seems to be,that there 
‘was a want of precise terminology as to wit, in 
common language, called criminal offences 
among the Romans; and this defect appears in 
other aystems of jurisprudence. Crimen has been 
also defined by modern writers to be that which 
is capitalis [Carur], as murder, &e.; delictum, 
that which is a private injury (private Noxa); a 
since | founded apparently on Dig. xxi. tit 1. 
al 

Delicts (delicta) were maleficia, wrongful acts 
(Dig. 47. tit. 1. s.3), and the foundation of one 

















‘minis, (Ammian. xxi. 12.) From | class of obligations: these delicts, as enumerated 
ars were employed in the same way, 182), are furtum, rapina, damnum, 
doaly in being without the covering of | inj ight of action to the indivi- 


A lighter kind was thrown down to! 
(qeorer fosses, for examples of which 


De Bell. Gall. vii. 81. 86. 


By the be- | men furti, Gaius, iii, 197). 





dual injured, 
‘These del 





intitled him to compensation. 
‘were tometimes called crimina (cri- 
Crimen therefore is 
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were not, Judicia, which concerned crimina, were 
not, for that reason only, publica. There were, 
therefore, crimina which were not tried in judicia 
Publica, This is consistent with what is stated 
above as to those crimina (delicta) which were the 
subject of actions. Those crimina only were the 
subject of judicia publica, which were made so by 
special la ich as the Julia de adulteriis, Cor- 
nelia de sicariis et veneficia, Pompcia de parrici- 
iis, Julia peculatus, Cornelia de testamentis, Julia 
de vi privata, Julia de vi publica, Julia de ambitu, 
Julia repetundarum, Julia de annona. (Dig. 48. 
tit. La. 1.) So far as Cicero (De Orat, ii. 25) enu- 
merates causae criminum, they were causae publici 
judicii ; but he adds (ii. 31), “criminum est multi- 
‘tudo infinita.” Again, infamia was not the con- 
‘sequence of every crimen, but only of those crimina 
which were “publici judicii.” “A condemnation, 
therefore, for a crimen, not publici judicii, was not 
followed by infamia, unless the crimen laid the 
foundation of an actio, in which, even in the case 
of a privatum judicium, the condemnation was fol- 
lowed by infamia; as furtum, rapina, injuriae. 
(Dig. 48. tit, 1.7.) Crimen then must be an 
act which, if proved against the offender, subjected 
him to some punishment, the consequence of which 
was infamia; but it would not therefore follow 
that infamin was only the consequence of a crimen. 

Most modern writers on Roman law have con- 
sidered delicta as the general term, which they 
have subdivided into delicta publica and privata. 
‘The legal consequences of delicta in this sense, were 
compensation, punishment, and infamia as a con- 
sequence of the other two. The division of delicta 
into publica and privata had, doubtless, partly its 
origin in the opinion generally entertained of the 
nature of the delict ; but the legal distinction must 
be derived from a consideration of the form of ob- 
taining redress for, or punishing, the wrong. Thowe 
delicta which were punishable according to npecial 
leges, senatus-consulta, and constitutiones, and 
‘were prosecuted in judicia publica, were apparently 
more especially called crimina ; and the penalties, 
in case of conviction, were loss of life, of freedom, 
of civitas, and the consequent infumia, and some- 
times ry penalties also. Those delicta not 
above mentioned, were punishable 
poenales), and were the subjects 
of judicia privata, in which pecuniary compensa- 
tion was awarded to the injured party. Ata later 
period we find a class of crimina extraordi 
naria (Dig. 47. tit. 11), which are somewhat 



























by action (ac 











vaguely defined. They are offences which in the! 





earlier law would have been the foundation of 
actions, but were assimilated, as to their puni 
ment, to erimina publici judicii. This new class 
of crimina (new as to the form of judicial proceed- 
ings) must have arisen from a growing opinion of 
the propricty of not limiting punishment, in certain 
casen, to compensation to the party injured, The 
person who inquired judicially extra ordinem,might 
affix what punishment he pleased, within reason- 
able limits, (Dig. 48, tit, 19. 8.13.) ‘Thus, if a 
person intended to prosecute his action, which 
was founded on maleficium (delict), for pecuniary 
compensation, he followed the jus ordinarium ; but 
if he wished to punish the offender otherwise (extra 
ordinem ejus rei poenam exerceri(e?) velit), then he 
took criminal proceedingy, “ subscripsit in crimen.” 
(Dig. 47. tit, 1. 9. 3.) 

Delicta were further distinguished ax to the 


















CROCOTA. 


ies us follows: mig 
manded of the heredes of the 

Poona was personal. The natare of th 
| ment also, as above intimated, formed a 
| distinction between delicta. Compensat 
be sued for by the party injured: a penal 
was not a direct benefit to the injured 
sued for by the state, or by those to 
power of prosecution was given, as in 
of the lex Julia de adulteriis, &c. In 
of delicta publica, the intention of the doe 
main thing to be considered: the act 
was not for that reason only punished; 

remained incomplete, was it for that re 
unpunished. In the case of delicta priva 
jury, if done, was always compensated, 

was merely culpa. [CuLPa.] 1 

CRI’MINA EXTRAORDINA'RIA 
MEK.) 

KPIO'Z. [Anras.] 

CRISTA. [Garza.] 

KPITAI’ (judges). This name wass 
the Greeks to any person who did not j 
thing like a &uxagrds, according to posi 
but according to his own sense of ju 
equity. (Herod. iii. 160; Demosth. Olyat 
¢. Mid. p, 520.) But at Athens a number 
were chosen by ballot from = number 0 
candidates at every celebration of the 
and were called of xperal, xar’ éfox4 
office was to judge of the merit of the 
choruses and dramatic poems, and to a 
prizes to the victors. (laocr. Trupez. 
with Coraes* note.) Their number 
by Suidas (1, 0, "Ev wlvre xperaw 
been five for comedies, and G. Hermann 
Posed, with great probability, that there 
the whole ten xprral, five for comedy 
same number for tragedy, one being tal 
every tribe. ‘The expression in Aristopha 
421), »uxdy wou rots kprrais, signitics to 
victory by the unanimous consent of the fit 
For the complete literature of this subjec 
F. Hermann's Munual of the Pol. Ant. 
§ 149. n. 13. 

KPAOBY'AOZ. [Coma, p. 268.] 

CRO'COTA (sc. testis: xpoxeotdy sc. te 
Kpoxwrds sc. xirav) was a kind of 4x 
chiefly worn by women on solemn occasi 
in Greece especially, at the festival of the I 
istoph. Kun. 46, with the Schal.; 
445 Pollux, iv. 18 117.) It was al 
by the p of Cybele (Apul. Afet. 
Virg. Aen. ix. 614), and sometimes by 
effeminate character, (Aristoph. Thermo, 
Suidas, s.r; Plaut. and Naevius, ap. 

iv. 8. and xvi. 45 Cice Haruep. Re. 
| It is evident from the paseage of Vingil 
_hame was derived from crocus, one of the { 
i colours of the Greek ladies, as we still « 
pictures discovered at Herculaneum and | 
‘The circumstance that dresses of this cok 
in Latin commonly called vestes crocatae of 
; hax induced some writers on antiquities to 
that crocota was derived from xpoxd (woof 
or xpoxts (a tlake of wool or cotton on the 
of the cloth), so that it would be a soft an: 
kind of dress, (Salmas. ad Cupitolis 
t. 1. p. 547. and ad Tertall. De Pull. | 
But the passages above referred to are + 
to refute this opinion, and the name erm 
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If the erypteia had taken place annually, and at a 
fized time, we should indeed have reason, with 
"Miller, to wonder why the helota, who in many 
districts liyed entirely alone, and were united by 
despair for the sake of common protection, did not 
every year kindle a most bloody and determined | 
war throughout the whole of ‘Laconia ; but Plutarch, 
the only authority on which th{s supposition can 
Test, does not say that the erypteia took place 
every year, but aa. xpévou, i.e. “ at intervals,” or 
jonally. (Hermann, ad Viger. p. 856.) “The 
aificulties which Miiller finds in what he calls the 
common account of the crypteia, are thus, in our 
opinion, removed, and it is no longer necessary to 
seek their solution in the description given by 
Plato (De Legg. i, p. 633; vi. p. 763), who pro- 
posed for his Cretan colony a similar institution 
under the name of crypteia, From the known 
irtiality of Plato for Spartan institutions, and his 
inclination to represent them in a favourable light, 
it will be admitted that, on a subject like this, his 
evidence will be of little weight. And when he 
adopted the name crypteia for his institution, i 
by no means follows that he intended to make it 
in every respect similar to that of Sparta ; a partial 
resemblance was sufficient to transfer the name of 
institution to that which he proposed 
ind it is sufficiently clear, from his 
own words, that his attention was more particu- 
larly directed to the advantages which young sol- 
diers might derive from such hardships as the 
kpurrof had to undergo. But even Plato's colony | 
would not have been of a very humane character, 
as his «puwroi were to go out in arms and make 
free use of the slaves, [L$] 
CRUX (cravpds, oxddoy), an instrument of 
capital punishment, used by several ancient nations, 
ly the Romans and Carthaginians. The 











words oravpéw and exodorifws are also applied to 
Pe 





Antibiron, xvi. 77) doubts whether they 
describe the Roman method of crucifixion. From 
Seneca (Cons. ud Mure. xx.; Epist. xiv. 1) we 
learn the latter to have been of two kinds, the less 
usual sort being rather impalement than what w 
should describe by the word crucifixion,as the crit 
nal was transfixed by a pole, which passed through 
the back and spine and came out at the mouth, 

The cross was of several kinds ; one in the shape 
of an X, called crux Andreana, because tradition 
reports St. Andrew to have suffered upon it; an- 
other wax formed like a T, as we learn from Lucian 
(Judie. Vocal. xii.), who makes it the subject of a 
charge against the letter. 

‘The third, and most common sort, was made of + 
two pieces of wood crossed, 80 as to make four right 
angles, It was on this, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of the fathers who sought to con- 
firm it by Scripture itvelf (Lips. De Crucr, i. 9), 
that our Saviour suffered. ‘he punishment, as is 
well known, was chiefly inflicted on slaves, and 
the worst kind of malefuctors, (Juv. 
Sat. 1. iii, 82.) ‘The manner of it was as follows: 
‘he criminal, after sentence pronounced, carried 
hin croxs to the place of executi 
tioned by Plutarch (De Tard. Dei Vind. txaoros 
téy Kaxobpywy expepe rév adtoi cravpdv), and 
Artemidorus (‘Ove ), ax well as 
Goxpele. From Livy (xxiii. 36) and V 
Maximus (i. 7), scourging appears to ha 
4 part of this, as of other capital punishments 




























and Egyptian punishments, but Casaubon j 


i 


219; Hor. | 


‘admission of light and air. 


CRYPTA. 


among the Romans. The scourging 

viour, however, is not to be ron 
as Grotius and Hammond have : 
was inflicted before sentence was 
(St Luke, xxiii, 16; St Jobn, xix, 
criminal was next stripped of his « 
nailed or bound to the cross, The lx 
more painful method, as the sufferer wi 
of hunger. Instances are recorded of j 
survived nine days, It was ust 
the body on the cross after death, 
ing of the legs of the thieves, 
in the Gospels, was accidental ; bees 
Jewish law, it’ is expressly remarked. 
could not remain on the crose during t 
day. (Lips. De Cruce; Casaubon, Ezer 


xvi 77.) 

CRYPTA (from xpérrew, to conce 
Amongst the Romans, any long na 
whether wholly or partially below the 
earth, is expressed by this term; suct 
(crypta Suburae, Juv. Set. v. 106) [CL 
carceres of the circus [Cincus, p.' 
magazine for the reception of agricultu 
(View. vi. 8; compare Varro, De Re 

‘The specific senses of the word are:- 

I. A covered portico or areade 
definitively erypto-porticus, because it 

ted by open columns like the ordi- 

wut closed at the sides, with windows. 
(Plin. = 









y. 65 vii, 21; Sidon. Lpist. 
frequented during summer for their « 
portico of this kind almost entire is 
ing in the suburban villa of Arrius 
Pompeii, 

‘Some theatres, if not all, had a si 
attached to them for the convenience 
formers, who there rehearsed their pe 

wed their exercises. (Suet. Cul. 5 
Dion, Cass. lix. 29 ; Joseph. A 
One of these is mientioned t by P.V a 
as the eryptu Bulbi, attached to the t 
by Cornelius Balbus at the instigation ¢ 
(Suet. Aug. 29; Dion. Case. liv. 














j supposed to be the ruin now seen in th 


‘Maria di Cacaberis, between the chur 
name and the $, Maria di Pianto, 

If. A grotto, particularly one opet 
extremities, forming what in modem 
is denominated a “ tunnel,” like the 
Pausilippo, well known to every visitant 
This is a tunnel excavated in the t#for 
20 feet high, and 1800 long, forming 
communication between Naples and 
(Pateoli), called by the Romans cry 
fana, and desaiied by Seneca (Epi 
Strabo (¥. § » 197. ed. Siebenk. j 
Petron, Frag. 

‘A subterranean vault used for any 
ship, but more particularly for the bees 
consecrated to Prinpus, was also 
(Petron, Sut. xvi. 3; compare xvii. &) 

II]. When the practice of consuminy 
by fire was relinquished [Busts ; Cox 
and a number of bodies were consign 
place of burial, as the catacombe for ins 
common tomb was called erypta, (Salm 
Plinian, p. 830; Aring. Rom, Sebterr, 
Prudent, Tepl Zrép. xi, 153.) One o 











crypta Nepotiana, which was in the ei 
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Est et, bia decies quem conficit amphora nostra, 
Culleus: hac major nulla est mensura liquoria.” 

Compare Plin, H. N. xiv, 4.) [P.S] 
CU’LEUS or CU'LLEUS. [Conxxzia Lex 





px Sicanuis.) 
CULI'NA, in its most common acceptation, | 
means a place for cooking victuals, whether the 


kitchen of a private habitation [House], or the 
offices attached to a temple, in which the flesh of 
the victim was prepared for the sacred feasts, or 
for the priesthood. (Inscrip. ap. Grut, slix. 3; up. 
Biag. Monum. Gr. et Lat, Mus, Nan, p. 188 ; ap. 
‘Mur, 485. 8.) 

It signifies also a convenience, cabinet d'aisanoe, 
seoesrum, agedpely, (Ivid. Gloss. Philoz; Colum. 
De Re Rust. ii. 15. “Quaedam quotidie, ut cwlina 

et caprile ... . debent emundari ;” unless the con- 
jecture of Schneider is admitted, who proposed to 
Tead “ suile et caprile.” 

Lastly, it is used for a part of the 
faneral pyre, or of the bustum, on or in which the 
viands of the funeral feast were consumed. (Festus, 
«0. Culina ; compare Bustimari, p. 169, and 
anonymous poet in Citalect.) 

% Neque in culinam et uncta compitalia 
Dapesque ducis sordidas ;”” 
in which sense it corresponds with the Greek 
eborpa. (Aristoph, £7. 1232. ed. Bekk.) 
"Ey ralow edotpais xovBsAos ypuortéuny. 
[AR] 


CULPA. 


RYVAIS, dim. KYAD'2KH, KTADSEION,1 
mon Greek drinking-cup (Pollux, vi. 95), cal 
the Romans calir, The name was sometin 
plied to large cups or vessels (Herod. iv. 70 
was generally restricted to small drink 
used at symposia and on similar occasio 
ipl of wasbes eM rood deco 
Xen. Symp. ii. 26 
in paintings on ening —* which re 
drinking scenes, and when poeta) 
upright’ by one oF ite handles, as shown 
annexed woodcut 

‘Athenaeus ro p- 480) informs us ths 
cups were usually made of earthenware, « 
the best kind were manufactured in Att 


lis. 

an following woodcut, which is refern 
several articles, is taken’ from Millin (P 
de Vases Antiyues, vol. ii. pl 58), and repr 
symposium. nies and two older 
rot on wpe plows (spoon 
resting on stri illows 

drayedvia). Before the couch are two 
Three of the men are holding the SAE sag 
by one of the handles to the fore-t ry the 
holds a gidAm [PutaLa], and the fifth a @ 
one hand and a furéy in the other. ['PM 
In the middle Komos is beating the typ 





(Becker, Charities, vol. i. p. 505; vol. ii p+ 











CULPA. The general notion of damnum, and 
the nature of dolux malus are most conveniently 
explained under this head. 

‘Damuum is injury done by one man to the pro- 
perty of another, and done illegally (injuria, i e. 
contra jus); for this is the meaning of injuria in 
the actio danni injurine given by the lex Aquilin 

fs ; Dig. ix. tit 2.5); and injuria 
senso munt not be confounded with the 
actio injuriarum. (Gaius iii. 220.) This damnum, 
injuria of the lex Aquilia, ia done by culpa or by 
dolus malus; for damnum done without culpa or 











dolus malus is casual (cusus), and the doer is not | ii 


punishable. Damnum, in fact, implies injuria ; and 
generally, a man is not bound to make good the 
damage done by him to another man’s property, 
except on the ground of contract, or ori the ground 
of illegal act where therb is no contract, that is 
culpa or dolus. 

‘Neither culpa nor dolus can be taken asa genus, 


which shall comprehend the specie 
{dolua, though some writers have #0 

terms, Dolus Cant is thus defined 
4. tit. 3.81 
tas, fullacia, machinatio ad ceca 


by Lae 





calli 


fallendum, decipiendum alteram adhibit.” 
tunlus, therefore, has reference to the 

with which an act is accomplished to the a 
another ; or it may be the evil desien wi 
an act is omitted that ought to be dose. 





by the edict, gave the action of dolus mam! 
canes of dolus malus where there was 10 kee 
provision, and there was a justa caus (CE 


Nat. Deor. iii. 30.) ' 
' Tt is generally considered that cul: =! 
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tween two lines of troops. (Veget. iii. 19.) The 
name cuneus was also applicd to the compartments 
of seats in circular or semi-circular theatres, which 
were so arranged as to converge to the centre of 
‘the theatre, and diverge towards the external walls 
of the building, with passages between cach com- 
partment. [R. W—n.J 

CUNI'CULUS (Jxévowos). A mine or pas- 
sage underground was so called from its resemblance 
to the burrowing of a rabbit. Thus Martial (xiii. 
60) says, 

“ Gaudet in effossis habitare cuniculus antris, 

Monstravit tacitas hostibus ille vin.” 
Fidenae and Veii are said to have been taken 
by mines, which opened, one of them into the 
itadel, the other into the temple of Juno. (Liv. 
19.) Niebuhr (/fist. Rom, ii. 483. | 
observes that there is hardly any authentic ; 
instance of a town being taken in the manner re- 
lated of Veii, and supposes that the legend arose 
out of a tradition that Veii was taken by means of 
a mine, by which a part of the wall was over. 
thrown. IR. W—x.] 

CURA. [Curator] 

CURATE'LA. [Curator.] 

CURA‘TIO. [Curator.] 

CURA’TOR. Up to the time of pubertas, 
every Roman citizen was incapable of doing any 
Teqat ‘act, or entering into any contract which 
might be injurious te him. ‘The time when pu 
bertas was attained was a matter of dispute ; some | 
fixed it at the commencement of the age of procrea- 
tion, and some at the age of fourteen. (Gaius, i. 
196.) In all transactions by the impubes, it was 
necessary for the auctoritas of the tutor to be in- 
terposed. [Auctoriras; Turor.] With the 
age of puberty, the youth attained the capacity of 
contracting marriage and becoming a paterfamilias : 
he was liable to military service, and entitled to 
vote in the comitia; and consistently with this, he 
was freed from the control of a tutor. Females 
who had attained the age of puberty became sul 
ject to another kind of tutela, which is explained 
in its proper place. [Tursua.] 

With the attainment of the age of puberty by a 
Roman youth, every legal: capacity was acquired 
which depended on age only, with the exception : 
of the capacity for public offices, and there was no 
Tule about age even as to public offices before the 
passing of the lex Villia, [Axnines, p16.) It 
‘was, however, a matter of necessity to give some 
legal protection to young persons who, owing to 
their tender age, were liable to be overreached ; 
and consistently with the developement of Roman 
jurisprudence, this object was effected without in- | 
terfering with the old principle of full legal capacity 
being attained with the age of puberty. This was 
accomplished by the lex Plaetoria (the true name 
of the lex, as Savigny has shown), the date of 
which is not known, though it is certain that the 
law existed when Plautus wrote (/seudolus, i. 3. 
69). This law established a distinction of age, 
which was of great. practical importance, by form- 
ing the citizens into two classes, those above and 
thone below twenty-five years of age (minorcs viginti 
quinque annis), whence a person under the last- 
mentioned age was sometinics simply called minor, 
The object of the lex was to protect persons under 
twenty-five yoars of age aguinst all fraud (dolus). 
The person who was guilty of such a fraud was 
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iii. 80), though the offence was much 
case of a person of full age would only 
matter of action. The punishment fa 
lex Plactoria was probably a pecunis 
and the consequential punishment of 
Joss of political rights. ‘The minor whe 
fraudently led to make a disadvantagest 
mish proveet hlineet ‘inst an action 
of the lex Plactoria (eaveptio legis F 
The lex also appears to have further prv 
any person who dealt with a minor might 
risk of the consequences of the Plaetorial 
minor was aided and assisted in such dex 
curator named or chosen for the coc 
the curator did not act like a tutor: ita 
be supposed that his consent was even nec 
the contract ; for the minor had fall legm 
to act, and the business of the curator mm 
to prevent his being defrauded or surpi 
‘The practorian edict carried still {~ 
principle of the lex Plaetoria, by provetam 
generally against positive acts of the 
all cases in which the consequencetm 
injurious to them. This was dove bm 
integrum restitutio:” the praetor st 
actions of this description, not only oa 
of fraud, but on a consideration of all 
stances of the case, But it was nee 
minor to make application to the prem 
during his minority or within one year 
ing it, if he claimed the restitutio; =™ 
probably founded on the lex Plaetoris- 
visions of this lex were thus supne2 
dered unnecessary by the jurisdiction of 
tor, and accordingly we find very few t= 
Plaetorian law in the Roman jurists. 
Ulpian and his contemporaries speak 
center, under twenty-five years of age, BE 
the geueral direction and advice of carat 
notorious principle of law at that time- 
tit. 4; De Minoribus xxv Annis) The ¢ 
ment ‘of this general rule is attributed by 
linus (Af. Anton, c 10) to the emperot ¥ 
Tius in a passage which has given rise to ® 
cussion. We shall, however, adopt the ¢ 
tion of Savigny, which is as follows:—l] 
time of Marcus Aurelius there were oa 
cases or kinds of curatela: 1, That vi 
founded on the lex Plactoria, by whic # 
who wished to enter into a contract witht 
asked the practor for a curator, stating 
or occasion of the petition (reddite era) 
object of the application was, to save the 
tracting party from all risk of judicial prot 
n consequence of dealing with a miner 
yject was, the benefit of the applicant (te! 
for no prudent person would deal wih E 
cept with the legal security of the cura.’ 
Peeudolus,i. 3.69, “ Lex me perdit qaina® 
metuunt credere omnes.) 2. The curate 
was given in the case of a man wasting! 
stance, who was called “ prodigua” 3 4 
in the case of a man being of umsowd 
“ demens,” “ furiosus.” In both the late 
cases provision was made either by the bt 
the practor. Curatores who were 
the law of the Twelve Tables, were called } 
those who were named by the practor, we 
honornrii, A furious and  prodiguy, ¥ 
might be their age, were placed under tht 




















liable to a judicium publicum (Cic. De Nat. Deor. 


their agnati by the law of the Twelre 
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his celebrated victory over Oenomaus through 
the artifice of Hippodamia, who, wishing to 
marry Pelops persuaded Myriluy” the charioteer 
adversary, to omit inserting one of the linch- | 
pi the axle of his car, Se be et oe ot ea 
Pherecydes, ap. Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. i. 752. 
She thus caused the overthrow and death of her 
father Oenomans, and then married the conqueror 
in the race. 
Sir W. Gell describes, in the following terms, 
the wheels of three cars which were found at Pom- 
peii:—* The wheels light, and dished much like 
i modern, 4 feet 3 inches diameter, 10 spokes, a 
little thicker at each end.” (Pompeiana, Lond. 
1819. p. 133.) These cars were probably intended 
for the of common life. From Xenophon 
we learn that the wheels were made stronger 
when they were intended for the field of battle. 





After each excursion the wheels were taken off the | 


chariot, which was laid on a shelf or reared against 
awall; and they were put on again whenever it was 
wanted for use. (Hom. ZI. ¥. oN 

‘The parts of the wheel were as halos 

(2) The nave, called wAqurn (Hom IL v. 726; 
xxiii. 339; Hesiod, Scut, 309; Schol. in. loc.), 
xowuls, modiolus (Plin. H. N. ix. 3). The two 
Jast terms are founded on the resemblance of the 
nave to a modius or bushel. The nave was 
strengthened by being bound with an iron ring, 
called xAnusdBerov. (Pollux, Onom.) 

(6) The spokes, xvijyos (literally, the legs), radii. 
‘We have seen that the spokes were sometimes ten 
in number. In other instances they were eight 
(xduda derdxynya, Il. v. 723), six, or four. In- 
stead of being of wood, the spokes of the chariot of 
the sun, constructed by Vulcan, were of silver 

‘radiorum aryenteus ordo, Ovid. Met. ii. 108). 

(c) The felly, frus (Hom. //. v. 724). This was 
commonly made of some flexible and elastic wood, | 
such as poplar (ZI. iv. 482—486), or the wild fig, 
which was also used for the rim of the chariot ; 
heat was applied to assist in producing the re 
quisite curvature. (J. xxi. 37, 38, compared with 
‘Theocrit, xxv, 247—251.) The felly was, however, 
composed of separate pieces, called arcs (dyi8es, | 
Hesiod, Op, et Dies, 426). Hence the observation 
of Plutarch, that as a “wheel revolves, first one 
apsis is at the highest point and then another.” 
Hesiod (J. c.) evidently intended to recommend 
that a wheel should consist of four pieces. 

(d) The tire, éxiowrpov, canthus. Homer (71. v. 
725) describes the chariot of Juno as having a tire | 
of bronze upon a golden felly, thus placing the 
harder metal in a position to resist friction, and to 
protect the softer. On the contrary, Ovid's de 
seription is more ornamental than correct ; “Aurea 
summae curvatura rote” (Met. ii, 107). The tire 
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as shown in the chariot above eng 
| use of ropes and bands [Juavac]. 
Carriages with two or even t 
used by the Lydian, (Aeschyl. 
Greeks and Romans, on the ott 








never to have used more than o 
yoke, and the currus thus const: 
| monly drawn by two horses, whic 
to it by their necks, and therefor 
Tero ee Hl yv. 1953 x. 473), 
Hell. i. 2. $1), “gemini jugales 
| 280), “ equi bijuges” (aoe a 
Tf a third horse was added, a 
quently the case, it was fantened b 
have been intended to take the p 
the yoke horses ({i-yiot Tera), wh 
to be disabled. The horse so att 
rapfopos. When Patroclus retu: 
| the chariot of Achilles, two immot 
| thus and Balius, were placed un 
third, called Pedasun, and. mort 
the right hand, and having been s 
fusion until the driver cut the } 
this third horse was fastened to th 
TL xvi, 148-154. 467—474.) 
und Fukrwerke, vol. i. p. 342) h 
drawings of chariots with three hi 
can vases in the collection at Viei 
s is placed on the right 
homes. (See woodcut.) We ale 
|pasing between the two dvruyes 
from the front of the chariot on + 
middle horse. These probably a 
ing the third, or extra horse, 











was commonly of iron, (Ilesychius ; Quintil. Just. | 


Or, i. 5. p. 88. ed. Spalding.) 

All the parta now enumerated are seen in an 
ancient chariot preserved in the Vatican, a repre- 
sentation of which is given in the annexed wood- 
cut, 

This chariot, which ix in some parts restored, 
also shows the pole (Ayuds, temo). It was firmly 
fixed at its lower extremity to the axle, whence 
the destruction of Phaiton’s chariot is represented 
by the circumstance of the pole and axle be 
torn asunder (temone reculsus uais, Ovid, Met. ii 
316). At the other end (dxpofSiuior) the pole 
was attached to the yoke either by a pin (&480Aus), 
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were the iwwais, or cavalry, of the Homeric period, | 
the preunors of the who, after some ecnturies, 
adlapted the less expeusive and ostentatious prac- 
tior of riding on horseback, but wha, nevertheless, 
in consideration of their wealth and station, still 
maintained their own horses rather to aid and ex- i 
hibit themselves individually on the field than to 
act as members of a compact body. In Homer's 
battles we find that the horseman, ‘ho for the pur. 
pone of using his weapons, and in consequence of 
the weight of his armour, is under the necessity of 








ig the place of rapai8drns (sce the woodcut of + 
the triga, p. 309), often assails or challenges a dis- 
tant foe from the chariot but that, when be cn- 


counters his adversary in close combat, they both 
dismount, “ springing from their chariots to the 
greand,” and leaving them to the care of the 
jloxor, (IL iii, 29; xvi, 426, 497 ; xvii. 480— 
483; Tiesiod, ‘Seut, Here. 70—372.) So likewise | 
qT in described by Virgil, * Desiluit. Turnus 
is; pedes apparat ire Comminua™ (Aen. x. 
453.) ‘An non ax the hero had finished the trial of 
his strength with his opponent, he returned to his 
chariot, one of the chief uses of which was to rescue 
him from danger. When Automedon prepares to 
encounter both Hector and Aenean, justly fearing 
the result, he directs hia charioteer, Alcimedon, 
instead of driving tho horses to any distance, to 
keep them “breathing on his hack” (J. xvii. 
502), and thus to enable him to effect his escape in 
caso of ne 

‘These chariots, as represented on bas-reliefs and 
fictile vam, were exceedingly light, the body often 
conaixting of little besides a rim fastened to the 
bottom und to the axle, Unless such had been 
really their construction, it would be difficult to 
imagine how so great a multitude of chariots could } 
have been transported acrons the Aegean sca. 
Homer alo supponen them to be of mo greater 
weight; for although a chariot was Inrge enough 
to convey two penwns standing, not sitting, and 
on nome occaxions was also used to carry off the} 
armour of the fallen (H/.xvii. 540), or even the dead 
body of a friend (//. xii ), yet Diomed, in his 
nocturnal visit to the enemys eamp, deliberates (//, 
x. 503—505) whether to draw away the splendid 
chariot of Rhesus by the pole, ot to carry it off on hia 
shoulder. The light and simple construction of 
war-chariote ix also supposed by Virgil (den. vii. 
184), when he represents them as suspended with 
all kinds of armour on the entrance to the temple 
of the Laurentian Picus, 

We have already seen that it was not unusual, 
in the Homeric battles, to drive three horses, 
one being a s: in a single instance, 
that of Hector, four are driven together, (7a 
vii, 183.) In the games the use of this number 
of horses was perhaps even more common than 
the use of two. The form of the chariot was the 
name, except that it was mone elegantly decorated. 
But the highest style of ornament was reserved to 

splayed in the quadrigae, in which the Ro- | 
and emperors rode when they tri- 
e body of the triumphal car was 
cylindrical, as we often we it represented on 
medals Tt was enriched with gold (were curry 
2) and ivery (Ovid, 
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of the p nal the sexdptor was employed to en- 
anew ite beauty and splendour. More particular! 
the extremities of the uxle, of the pole. and of the 
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yoke, were highly wronzht im the form of 
heads. Wreaths of laurel weve sometia 
round it (carram lowrigram, Ciaatian, 
Sil. ii, 20; Tert. Com. Honor. 130), : 
alse fixed to the beads of the four a 








cially a son, was sometim 
chariot by his side. (a ee 
Germanicus celebrated his tit 
“loaded * with five of his childs 
himself. (Tac. Ave. ii $1.) The sited 
in general no pole, the horses being b 
who were stationed at their heads. 

‘The chariot was an attribute not o 
gods, bat of various imaginary beings, 
tory, often so represented on coins, vasex, 
tures (biga, cui Victoria institerat, Tac 
86); Night (Nox bigis subrecta, Virg. A 
and Aurora, whom Virgil represents : 
cither two horses (vii 26), or four (¥ 
this agreeing with the figure in our last 
In general the poets are more specific 
number of horses in the chariots of the ¢ 
it rarely exceeded two. Jupiter, as th 
the gods, drives four white horses, wh 
armed with his thunderbolt to resist tI 
Pluto is drawn by four black horses. 1 
ing line, 

 Quadrijugis et Phoebus equis, et Del 
(Mani 

is in accordance not only with num 
ages of the pocta, but with many works 
bronze lamp (Bartoli, Art. Lucerne, ii 
the moon, or Diana, descending in a bigs 
lowed by Apollo, who is crowned with : 
riven in a quadriga. The same contrast i 
ed in the annexed woodcut, showing th 
on two gems in the royal collection at Bet 
on the right hand, representing poll eo 
the twelve signa, calls to mind the eng 





the seal of Amphitryon, * Cum quadrigi 
Tiens.* (Plaut. Ampibit. i. 1. 266,) In th 
(sii. 162), Latinus drives a chariot and f 
press his claim to be descended from Apo! 
chariots of Jupiter and of the Sun are, t 
painted on ancient vases with wings p 
trom the extremities of the axle (rr 





| Plato, ‘Phaed.; colucrems currum, Hot. 


134. 8). 

These supernatural chariots were dr 
only by hones, but by a great variety of 
imaginary beings Thus Medea recined 
"Sun a car with sige dragons. (Apo 

28.) Juno is drawn by peacocks (Ori 
1); Diana by stage (Condi, 2 Del 
}5—290 ; Combe, Phiyulian Marble 





$12 ATAAAA, 


hear of it in Livy's account of th 

which were introduced from Etra 
For sistram, which some haw 

class of cymbala, sce SisTRUM. 


CYMBALUM. 


D. 


DACTYLIOTHECA (8axrva 
box where rings were kept. (Mar 
name was also applied to a cabine 
jewel. We learn from Pliny (2 
that Scaurus, the step-son of Su 
person at Rome who had a collecti 
and that his was the only one till 
to Rome the collection of Mithri 
placed in the capitol. Julius Ca 
aix dactyliothecae in the temple of 
(Plin. le.) 

AAAOTXOX, [Enevsrnis.] 
| Aa’KTTAOZ [Pzs.] 

'  AAIAAAA, a festival, celebrat. 
honour of Hera, surnamed Nupper 
(Pause ix. 2. § 5). Its origin anc 





with the foot, and inserted in the shoe of the per- 
former ; they were used by flute-players, perhaps 
to beat time to their music. (Pollux, x. 33.) 
Other kinds of cymbals were, the Aerayy, an | bration are thus described by P 
i of Archytas, mentioned by Aristotle | § 1, &c.):—Hera was once angry 
(Pol, viii, 6), and its diminutive zAaraysvioy, | withdrew herself to Euboea. Zeu 
which, from the description of Julius Pollux ; to persuade her to return, went to 
and Hesychius (s.r.), appears to have been aj; then governed Plataeae, and who 
child's rattle; d&@apa, the two parts of which | unequalled in wisdom. He advise 
‘Suidas tells us (s. r.) were made of different mate. | Wooden statue, to dress and place it 
Tinls for the sake of variety of sound; xordAa, ; And to say that it was Plataea, t 











mentioned in the fragments of Aeschylus, with 
several others, noted by Lampe in his work De 
Cynbalis, but perhaps without sufficient authority. 

The cymbal was usually made in the form of two 


‘ Asopus, whom he was going to ma 
lowed the advice of Cithaeron, anc 
Hera heard of her husband's pro, 
than she returned. But when, on i 





half globes, either running off towards a point, so | chariot and dmgging off the coverin 





as to be grasped by the whole hand,or with a handle, Wooden statue, she was pleased wi 
It was commonly of bronze, but sometimes of baser and became reconciled to Zeus, 1 
material, to which Aristophanes alludex (Ranae, of this reconciliation the Plataeans 


1305). The subjoined woodcut of a cymbualistria festival of the daedala, which ow: 
is taken from an ancient marble, and given on the , 4ai3aAa, the name by which, in 
authority of Lampe. See also the figure in page "statues, and other works of ingenio 
W4. workmanship, were designated. (Da 
‘AalBados.) Pausanias was tol that 
held every seventh year, but he | 
took place at shorter intervals, tho 
able to discover the exact time. 
We have to distinguish between 
this name: one which was celebra 
taeans alone, was called the 
(alarm juxpd), and was held it 
manner:—In the neighbourhood 
was the greatest oak-forest of Boco 
number of oak trunks, Into this 
tacana went, and exposed pieces of 
- the ravens, attentively watching u] 
amy of the birds, after taking a pic 
would settle ; and the trees on wl 
ravens settled, were cut down an 
dacdala, #. e, roughly hewn statues. 
The yreat Duedala (Aai’ada pw 
ancient instrument, | celebration of which the Plataeans \ 
of Cybele, Bacchus, | the other Boeotians, took place every 
ex of the Grecian and , because at one time when the Plat 
me from the | sent from their country, the festivs 
Fast, from whence, through the Phoenicians, it wax celebrated for a period of sixty yeara, 
conveyed to Spain (compare Martial's Bactica ‘lesser Duedala fourteen statues wet 
Cramata). Among the Jewn it appears (from | manner described above,and distribut 
2 Chron. ¥. 12. 13; Nehem, xii, 27) to have been ) the towns of Platasae, Corot e 


nea, Th 
an instrument in common use. At Rome we first | Chaeronea, Orchomenos, Lebadea, 


























The eymba 

being used in the worshij 
Juno, and all the earlier 
Roman mythology. It probably 
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ty wena sere question: indisidual enubd ens 
Meme tight increase privileges as an Attic 
wth na the yrowth of the first instance, every one 
tea of new tries, and the of the demus in which his prot 
lay, thi, relation did not continue 
the 8mudra: ; for since a son wis 1 
ius of his real or adeptive t 
fornwer might change his residence 






















I this would not ¢ 
the aceting of ¢ 
1 within ite limits, but at At 
Jul. 1302.) Na one. howe 
chawe property situate within a 

eid not himself belong. with 
relia a fee for the privile 
| (eyernrucy), which would, at’ © 
ury of the parish, (Bil 


fappenite eetae side in 
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360 DRACHMA. 


found ; but we possess no specimens of the tri- 
drachm, and only a few of the didrachm. i 
mens of the tetrobolus, triobolus, diobolus, three- 
quarter-obol, half-obol, and quarterobol, are still 
found, The following table, taken from Hussey, 
gives the value in English money of the Athenian 
coins, from a quarter-obol to a tetradrachm :— 
Shill. | Pence. | Farth. 


Obl. . 1625 
Obl . 325 
bol. 2s 1 | 25 
Diobolos. 3 1 
Triobolus | 4 | 35 
Tetrobolus . 6 |2 

eae 9/3 

Didrechm . . | 1 7 \2 

Tetradrachm . | 3 | 8 


The mina contained 100 drachmse, and was 
consequently equal to 4/. Is. 3d. ; and the talent 
60 minae, and was thus equal to 243/. 15s. Od. 
Respecting the value of the different talents among 
the Greeks, see TALENT. 

‘The tetradrachm in later times was called stater 
(Phot. s. ©. Zrardp: Hesych. s. 0. TAaiees Aa» 

: Matth. xxvii 27); but it has been 
doubted whether it bore that name in the flourish- 
ing times of the republic. (Hussey, tid. p. 49.) 
We know that stater, in writers of that age, 
usually signities a gold coin, equal in value to 
twenty drachmae [StaTer]; but there ap 
strong reasons for believing that the tetradrachm, 
even in the age of Thucydides and Xenophon, was 
sometimes called by this name. (Thueyd. iii, 70, 
with Arnold’s note; Xen. Hell. v. ii. § 22 

‘The obolos, in later times, was of bronze ( Lucian, 
Contempl. 11. vol. i. p. 504, ed. Reiz); but in the 
best times of Athens we only read of silver obols. 
‘The xaAxois was a copper coin, and the eighth 
part of an obol. [Axs, p. 21.] 

The Attic standard was used at Corinth, Cyrene, 
and Acanthus, and in Acarnania, Amphilochia, 
Leucadia, Epirus, and Sicily ; it was the standard 
of Philip's gold, and was introduced by Alexander 
for silver also. The Aeginetan standard appears 
to have been used in Greece in very early times, 
According to most ancient writers, money was 
first coined at Aegina by order of Pheidon of 
Argos [ARczxTux] ; and the Aeginetan standard 
was used in almost all the states of the Pelopon- 
nesus, with the exception of Corinth. It was also 
used in Boeotia, and in some other parts of northern 
Greece, though the Attic standard prevailed most 
in the maritime and commercial states, 








ATHENIAN DRACHMA. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL sIZzK, 


The average weight of the Aeginctan drachma, 
calculated by Mr. Hussey (p. 59, 60) from the 
coins of Aegina and Boeotia, was 96 grains. It 
contains about part of the weight alloy. 
‘Hence its value is 93 grains of pure silver, or, as | 


DUCENARIL 
93_ 


a ing ; that ia 
before, £2 of shilling 5 that 


farthings, ‘The largest coin of the At 

appears to have been the didra 
values of the different coins of this st 
follow :— 


Shi | Pence 
Obl . . . 1 
bol cee 2 
Diobolus. . . 4 
Triobolus . 6 
Drachma. . 1 1 
Didrachm . . 2 3 


The proportion of the Aeginetan d. 
Attic, according to the value given a 
to 65-4, or as 4°18 to 3 nearly. 

Pollux, however, the proportion was 
states (ix. 76, 86) that the Aegin 
‘was equal to 10 Attic obols, and tha 
tan talent contained 10,000 Attic dr 
authority, however, cannot be of 
against the evidence of existing « 
comparative value of Aeginetan and 
is @ plain fact, which can be prov 
ments, But, as Mr. Hussey rem 
Pollux, “ when he speaks of the Ai 
does not mean the money of the full 
was coined in the time of Pericles « 
but such as passed for Attic in the 
following ages, namely, the Roman d 
this, too, not of the earliest standan 
of 60 or 61 grains, but as it was coi 
weight had been reduced to 4th o 
ounce, or about 53 grains.” [Dana 





ARGINETAN DRACHMA. 


BRITISH 
ACTUAL 812k, 


The Attic and Aeginetan were, at 
marked, the chief standards of money 
but there was a third standard used 
tent, namely, that of the early coinage 
which was also adopted by the Gre 
Faypt The average weight of the 
‘drachma was 109°4 grains; and as 
same quantity of alloy as in the Aegit 
mae, it would be worth in our money 
farthings, or very nearly Is. 334. 1 
supposed, however, by some writers, 
drachma was in reality a didrachm ; 1 
istence of lange silver coins of four 
weight, is an argument for believing 
drachma, as we do not find any note 
drachmae pieces, 

As the Romans reckoned in sester 
Greeks generally reckoned by drch 
when a sum is mentioned in the Att 
without any specification of the unit, dt 
usually meant, (Béckh, Pol. Eons. 


p. 25. 

DRACO. [Stoxa Murrana.] 
DUCENA'RIJ, the name of various 
‘magistrates, of whom the principal weres 































































































































































courte bwion Wiast rund 





ruined by the ect yect-maner | 
In the trial of stare 





sumon clerka were the 
counter serilen, who 
intu two climes, a lywer 
panprined thus 

of the 





drreqpagers 
nut dike wine de 
aut a hayes 








and other special proceedings, th 


‘Tw higher clio conduct of the cause im court w 
public udvecates retained by the state ( 
Harper occasion ; but with the except 


drriypageds THs 


porary appointments, the protect: 
is tis Bovans. Th 


interests seems to have been Je! 
 cusers, 

In criminal causes the 
ducted by the edgior in bebalf 
! woman, minor, or slave ; his =p 
gave some assistance to ‘the resi 
¢ conimencement of proceedings, t 
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hy the wople hy xetpororla, | intervention of the patron (M 
ead by lot. (Aeschin, sha and a complete foreigne: 
lee.) dccusin require the same ora 8 






exevption of cases in which the A 
ii igelia were ade 
first of which an arrest actu: 


wine W liecemnaty 
evirn, w 
carried inte effect, (ee Behi- 





























went to the field with Sammils). I nae aiopicd 
two speara (Hom Il iit 18; 2 763 xii 298; Samniten (Ving. dem we, 663), 1 
Pind. Pt in 130; Polyb. vi 21; woodeats, p. (Geory. i 168), Its shat was. 

approaching the enemy he frst point five inches. (Veget. ii 15.) 
both, and then on the 


xxii 187-191; pila comj ia geri rea trasted with fe which te be 
conga ext, Liv. xxviii. 1.) j the same collection. The Romans 
Under the general terms hasta and &xos were manner the Gagsca, which was 
included various kinds of mimiles, of which the weapon (Liv. xxviii. 45); it was gi 
Principal were as follow :— te any soldier who wounded an 
Lancea (Mery, Festus, s. c. Lancea), the lance, ! vi. 37.) Sparus is evidently the : 
a comparatively slender spear commonly used by, the English spar and spear, It 
the Greeks. Ipbicrates, who doubled the length missile of the whole class, and « 
of the sword [Giapits], also added greatly to the, better could not be attained. (¥ 
dimensions of the lance. (Diod. Sic. xv. 44; Nep.' Serv. in loc; Nepos, xv. 9.13 § 





xi, 1. 3.) This weapon was used by the Grecian 
horsemen (Poly, vi, 23); and by means of an 
appendage to it, which is supposed by Stuart (Ant. 
Of Athens, v. iii, p. 47 ; woodcut, fig. 2) to be ex-' 
Fibited on the shafts of three spears in an ancient 
bas-relief, they mounted their horses with greater 
facility. (Xen. De Re Exuest. 
on account of ite length and 
carried by huntemen. (Apul. Met. 

Pilum (aa6s), the javelin, much thicker and | 
stronger than the Grecian lance (Flor. ii. 7), a8 
may he scen on comparing the woodcuts at p. 84 
and 85. Tes shaft, often made of cornel (Virg. 
an, ix. 698; Ovid, Afet, viii, 408), was partly 
munre, and 54 feet’ long. (Vegets tie 15.) The | 














Gell 





Delle the terms jaculum and 
dxévriv), which probably denote 
bling in form the lance and jar 
smaller, adapted consequently to 
(jucwlatores), and Sed in huntin; 
battle (Thucyd. ii. 4; Virg. Aen. 
; Ovid, Met. 411; Cie. « 
7 Apul. Met. viii), we 
| authors the names of various oth 
were characteristic of particular 
Servius states (in Aer. vii. 664) 
pilum was proper to the Romans, i 
to the Gauls, so the sarissa was th 
to the Macedonians. This was use 








head, nine inches long, was of iron, and is there- ‘and as a pike. (Strabo, lc.) Itex 


fore now found only in the state described by 
il, “ exenn ncabra robigine pila.” (Georg. iv.495.) 
Tt was used either to throw or to thrust with ; it 
wan peculiar to the Romans, and gave the name of 
pilani (p. 95) to the division of the army by which 
it was ndopted. (Strabo, /.. iat cgmen Vig, 
Aen, xii. 121, 1305 3 Serv. iu loa; Hor. 














all other missiles. (Sce p. 92.) 1 
corel, the tall dense stem of whid 
make spears of other kinds, (Th 
12, 25 odpeioa, Arrian, Tact; «p 
Re Equest. xii. 12.) The Thracian 
had a very long point, like the bL 
(Vol Flac. vi, 985” rumpia, Gr 






































488 HOROLOGIUM. HORREUM. 


the invention of which Vitruvius ascribes to | middle, G, of the curveD K H NI. 
Berosus. It was discovered in 1741, on the hill | a little square hole, in which the gnomon 
of Tusculum, among the ruins of an ancient villa, | must have been fixed, and a trace 


and is described by Gio. Luca Zuzzeri, in a work 
entitled D'una antica villa seoperta sul dosso del 
Tusculo, ¢ d'un antico orologio a sole, Veneria, | 
1746, and by G. H. Martini in his AUbandlung 

‘Sonnenubren der Alten, Leipzig, 1771, 





‘The following woodcut shows the same solarium 
as restored by Zuzzeri. 





Q 


Pe 


‘The breadth as well as the height (A O, and P: 
A) are somewhat more than eight inches; and the | 
length (A B) a little more than sixteen inches. 
‘The surface (A O RB) is horizontal. SP QT, 
is the basis of the solarium, which, originally, 
was probably erected upon a pillar. "Its side, A 
S T B, inclines somewhat towards the basis. 
This inclination waa called tykAtua, or inclinatio 
solarii and enclima succisum (Vitruv. 1. ¢.), and 
shows the latitude or polar altitude of the place for 
which the solarium was made. The angle of the 
enclima is about 40° 43’, which coincides with 
the latitude of Tusculum. In the body of the 
solarium is the almost spherical excavation, H K 
DMIF N, which forms a double hemicy- 
lium (hemicyelium exeavatum ex quadrato, Vitruv.). 
Within this excavation the eleven hour-lines are 
marked which pass through three semicircles, H 
LN, KEF,and DMJ. The middle one, K E 
F, represents the equator, the two others the 
tropic lines of winter and summer. The curve re- 

1 summer tropic is somewhat more 
icircle, the two other curves somewhat 





smaller. 
the three curves are all equal to one another ; but | the word horreum was to places for 


the two extreme ones, though equal to each other, 


[eae nthe led means of which 
Tt must have st perpendicel 
von the saree AB RO, and ata: 

the surface it must have t 
neh iets above the epberie exeavati 
iteend (C) peAidire cgay 
equator, as it is restored in the abov 
See the description of another solariaa 
Martini’s Antiquorum Monimentorem 
95, &e. 


The custom of 


introduced by a law of Cn. Pompeizs, 
consulship. (Tacit, Dadar. Oro. $8) 
time the speakers had been under ne 


but spok 
ood as et Alkean-tho tne al 





is said to have limited the time dori 
accuser was allowed 





observed on all occasions, and we 1 
that it was merely the intention of P: 
the proportions of the time to be alk 
party, that is, that in all cases the a 
only have two-thirds of the time a 
accused. This supposition is suppo 
mentioned by Pliny (Epist. iv. 9), ° 
ing to law (¢ lege) the accuser b 
while the accused had nine. An ¢ 
| was at Rome as well as at Athens 
, Stop the clepsydra during the tim 
ments were read. (Apul. Apolag. i 

pare Ernesti, De Solariis, in his Op 
jet ste p- 21—31; Becker, Gall 
&e. 

HORREA‘RIL. [Horrgcm.] 

HORREUM (éipetor, ovropudan 
was, according to its etymological + 

place in which ripe fruits, and eapecit 
kept, and thus answered to our ¢ 
Georg. i. 49; Tibull. 1, y. 84; Hor 
7; Cic. De Leg. Agr. ii, 33.) "Duri 
the name horreum was given to any 
for the safe preservation of things 
Thus we find it applied to a place in 
ful works of art were kept (Pin # i 
to cellars (horrea 

18. tit, 1. OTe), ta depos fee oor 
sorts of provisions (horreum pesarixs 
9.8. 3). Seneca (Fpist. 45) even a 











The ten middle parts or hours in each of | a horrcum. But the more general 


| and corn; and as some kinds of fruit 


are by one-fourth smaller than the rest. In the| kept more dry than others, the as 














































































































850 LECTICA. 


(Dinarch. ¢. Demosth. p. 29.) Bat in the time 
subsequent to the “Masedonian conquests in Asi: 
lecticae were not only more generally used in 
Greece, but were also more magnificently adorned. | 
(Plat. Arut, 17.) The persons or slaves who car- 
ried their masters or mistresses in a lectica were 





called gopeapépo (Diog. Laert. v. 4. §73), and | ing 


their number was generally two or four. (Lucian, | 
Epid. Saturn, 28; Sumn. 1, Gall. 10; Cyn. 
‘compare Becker, Charildes, ji. p. 71, &e.) When 
this kind of lectica was introduced among the | 
Roinans, it was chiefly used in travelling, and only 
very seldom in the city of Rome itself The first 
trace of such a lectica is in a fragment of a mpecch | 
of C. Gracchns, quoted by Gellius (x. 3). From | 
this passage it seems evident that this article of | 
luxury was introduced into Ttaly from Asia, and! 
that at the time scarcely any other lectica than the j handsome 
lectica funebria was known to the country people 
about Rome. It also appears from this passage 
that the lectica there spoken of was covered ; other- 
wise the countryman could not have asked wether 
they were carrying a dead body. (Com 
Philip. ii, 455 Plut, Cic, 48 ; Diet chee she 10) 
The resemblance of such a lectica used by the Ro- 
mans to that which the Greeks had received from 
Asia is manifest from the words of Martial (xi. 
98): lection tuts pelle veloque, It had a roof con- 
sisting of a large piece of skin or leather expanded. 
over it and supported by four posts, and the sides 
also were covered with curtains (rela, plague, of 
plagulae; compare Senec. Suas. i. 6; Suet. Tit. 10). 
Daring the tine of the empire, however, the cur- 
tains were not thought a sufficient protection for 
lectica ; and, consequently, wefind that lecticae used 
by men as well as women, were closed on the sides 
with windows made of transparent stone (lapis 
specularis), whence Juvenal (iv. 20) calls such a 
lectica an antrum clawsum latis specularitus, (Com- 
pare Juv. ii, 239.) We sometimes find mention 
of a lectica aperta (Cic. Phil, i. 24), but we have 
no reason to suppose that in this case it had no 
roof, for the adjective aperta probably means no- 
thing more than that the curtains were removed, 
4, «, cither thrown aside or drawn up. The whole 
Iectica was of an oblong form, and the person con- 
veyed in it lay ona bed (pulcinus), and the head 
wis supported by a pillow, so that he might 
read and write in it with ease. To what extent 
the luxury of having a soft and pleasant bed in a 
lectica was earried, as early as the time of Cicero, 
may be seen from one of his orations against 
Verren (v.11). Feather-beds seem to have been 
very common. (Juv. i. 159, &.) The frame- 
work, as well as the other appurtenances, were, 
with wealthy persons, probably of the most costly 
description, The lectica, when standing, rested on 
four feet, generally made of wood. Persons were 
carried in a lectien by slaves (lectiourit) by means 
of poles (csseres) attached to it, but nbdt fixed, so 
that they might casily be taken off when necce- 
1. Culig 


























Martial, i. 28.9.) There can be no doubt that the 
aasteres tested on the shoulders of the lecticarii, and 
noton thongs which passed round the necks of these 
slaves and hung down from their shoulders, as 
sume modem writer have thought. (See 
0, 45 

Pacdag. iti i, 2403 fe. 112) 

of taking the Icctica upon the shoulders was called 
swcollare (Plin. H.N. xxxv. 10; Sueton, Claud. 
















LECTICA 


10), and the persons who were 
soo wer Pad recede! 
From this pamage we also lam 
leeticarii was sometimes inearrectly 


make. The ordinary number wi 
(Petron. Sut. 56; Juv. ix. 142); b 
two to eight, and the lectica is c 
or octophoron, accordingly as it wi 
or eight persona, (Juv. i 64; Mar 
Cie. «. Verr. v. Ls ad Quial. it 
Romans kept certain slaves solely 
(Cie. od Fom, iv, 12)5 and for a 
generally selected the tallest, sw 

men, and had them alw 
In the time of Martial it seems 
tomary for the lecticarii to wear t 
ries. The lectica was generally pr 
called anteambulo, whose office * 
for it, (Martial, iii. 46; Plin. Ey 
pare Becker, Gallus, i. p. 213, &c. 

Shortly after the introduction 
among the Romans, and during t! 
the republic, they appear to bay 
mon, though they were chiefly uset 
in the city of Rome itself only 1 
valids. (Dion. Cass, Iwi. 17.) Br 
as well as of other kinds of lux 
rapidly, that J. Caesar thought i 
strain the use of ection and to: 
lege of using them to certain pe 
age, and to certain days of the 
Cues, 43.) 

Tn the reign of Claudius we find 
of using a lectica in the city wa 
tinetion, which was only granteé 
‘to his especial favourites. (Suet. 
what until then bad been a priv 
dually a right assumed by all, a1 
Roman kept one or more lecticac, 
number of lecticarii. The emper 
ever, forbade prostitutes the use: 
Domit, 8.) Enterprising individ: 
gau to form companies (corjas le 
to establish public lecticae, whict 
(custra lecticurivrum) in the re; 
and probably in other parts als 
might take a lectica on hire. (Vi 
Urb. Rom. in Gruevii Thesaur. ii 
i. 46.) The persons of whi 
|consisted, were prohably of the 
‘freedmen. (Compare Gruter, J. 
600. 1.) 

The lecticar of which we havi 
were all portable, #.¢. they we! 
such a manner that the asseres: 
fastened to them whenever it 
carry a person in them from one 
| But the name lectica, or rather th 
' ticula, was also sometimes appli 
i sopha, which was not moved ¢ 
On it the Romans frequently reel 
pose of reading or writing, for t 





.| writing seldom sat at a table as we 
.| reclined on a couch ; in this po 


one lene, and upom it they pee 
or tablet on which they wrote. 
cceupation the sopha was “sie 







































































878 AOTTPO'N, AYEALA. 


times for the exclusive use of the persons to whom | baths there wns also a kind of nda 
they belonged. (Xen. Hep. Ath. ii. 10.) A small | hath called svpla or srupurdper, » 
fee nppears to have been also paid by each person | tioned as carly as the time of Hered 
to the keeper of the public baths (BaAaveds), which | (Compare Pollux, vii. 168; Athen. 
in the time of Lucian was two oboli, (Lucian, | xii p.519.¢.; Plat. Cia. 1.) The L 
Lexiph, 2. vol. ii. p. 320.) ._ [alse made uso of a dry sudorific ba 

We know very little of the baths of the Atheni-! p. 134.] 
ans during the republican period ; for the account | The persons who bathed 
of Lucian in his Iippine relates to baths construct- , them strigils, oil, and towels. Tht 
ed after the Roman model. On ancient vases, on , was called by the Grecks erAey 
which persons are represented bathing, we never. was usually made of iron, but 1 
find any thing corresponding toa modern bath in of other materials. (Plut. Jest. La 
which persons can stand or sit; but there is always xii. 29.) One of the figures in 
a round or oval basin (Aouryp or Aourifpiov), rest- | woodcut is repented with a strig 
ing on a stand (Jeéoraroy), by the side of which | several strigils are figured in ps 
those who are bathing are represented standing | Greeks also used different material 
undressed and washing themsclves, as is scen in or washing themselves in the bat 
the following woodcut taken from Sir W. Hamil- general namo of fuwua was given, ¢ 
ton's vases. (Tischbein, i. pl. 58.) The word supplied by the Badareds. (Aristop 
AHMORIA upon it shows that it belonged to a This Pdjie usually consisted of aly 
public bath. or wood-athes (rovla), of nitrum, 

earth (i xywAfo, Aristoph. Kan. 
Plat. Rep. iv. p. 430). 

The bath was usually taken sho 
Bcixvor orprincipal meal of the day. 
tice to take first a warm or vapour, 
acold bath (Plut. de primo srig. 1! 
$2), though in the time of Hom 
appears to have been taken first 

‘afterwards, The cold water was 
Jon the back or shoulders of the ° 
| Baraveds or his assistanta, who ar 

















rat, (Plat. ip. 344: Lucian 
\ | com. 16. vol. it. p.503; Plat. de Jac 
. Lac. 49.) The vessel, from which 
(| poured, wan called dpdraura (A 
= 1087; Theophr. Char. 9.) In the 
ieeding woodeuts a wapaxorns is re 
an dyorawa in his hands. 

| Among the Greeks a person was 
‘The next woodcut is also taken from the same at birth, marriage, and after dea 
work (i. pl. 59), and represents two women bath- 1 435); whence it is said of the 
ing. ‘The one on the right hand is entirely naked,” Tlyrian people, that they Iuuthe ent: 



















and holdsa looking-glass in her right hand ; the one lives, at hirth, marriage. und after | 
onthe left wears onlya short kind of xeraiviov, Eros Damase. up. Stole v. 31. p 
is represented hovering over the tathing vessel. water in which the bride w 





TF taken from the fountain of 
called from the time of Peisistratus 
(Thueyd, ii, 15.) Compare Pollus 
| Pocrat. «.. Aovrpopdpos. who sis: 
was fetched by a boy, who was tt 
tion, and that this boy was calle 
‘Tle also states that water was fetel 
y to bathe the hodies of those w 
‘d.and that on the monument 
was represented holding a water 
| Pollux (2. ¢.), however, states that 
‘who fetched the water on such oc 
mosthenes (¢, Leockar. p. 1089. + 
1086. 14, &c.) speaks of 1} Aout) 
monument of a person who had« 
| In remains of ancient art we find g 
‘as Aovrgopépor, but never boys. (E 
Description of thirty-tev ancient Gree 
Besides the Aovriipes and Aovrfpia there were (Becker, Churikles, ii, p. 133—: 
vessels for bathing, large enough for persons to ! 463.) 
in, which are called dodyuOor by Homer and! AQTTPOSO'POX, [AOTTPO'N. 













miedo: by the later Greeks (Schol. aid Arivoph.' LUCAR. [Histaio, p 485.) 
Bywit, W055 Heaych. s.r, Todos: Pollux, vie — AYKALA, a festival with conterts 


166.168), and ure described on page 1333, In the. the Areadians in honour of Zeus surt 





580 LUDI. 


Marciana themselves, that the Apollinarian games 
were instituted partly to obtain the aid of Apollo 
in expelling the Carthaginians from Italy, and 
partly to preserve, through the favour of the god, 
the republic from all dangers. The oracle suggested, 
that the games should be held every year under 
the superintendence of the praetor urbanus, and 
that ten men should perform the sacrifices ac- 
cording to Greck rites. The senate complying 
with the advice of the oracle made two senatus- 
consulta; one that, at the end of the games, the 
practor should receive 12,0000 asses to be expended 
‘on the soleninities and sacrifices, and another that 
the ten men should sacrifice ta Apollo, according to 
Greek rites, a bull with gilt horns and two white 
goats also with gilt horns, and to Latona a heifer 
with gilt horns. The games themselves were held 
in the Circus Maximus, the spectators were adorn- 
ed with chaplets, and each citizen gave a contriba- 
tion towards defraying the expenses. (Festus, s.r. 
Apellinares.) ‘The Roman matrons performed sup- 
Plications, the peuple took their meals in the 
propatulum with open doors, and the whole day— 
for the festival lasted only one day —was filled up 
with ceremonies and various other rites. At this 
first celebration of the ludi Apollinares no decree 
was made respecting the annual repetition sug- 
gested hy the oracle, so that in the first year they 
were simply ludi votivi or indictivi. The year 
after (211 . c.) the senate, on the proposal of the 
pmetor Calpurnius, decreed that th 
pested, and that in future tl 
afresh every year. 





















Y : 
to circumstances. A few years al 
uc), Whon Rome and its vicinity 
a plague, the prietor urbanus, P. Licinius Varuy, 





brought a bill before the people to ordain that the j 2 
4 be vow 


Apollinarian games should in future al 
ed held on a certain day (dirs status), 
ich day heneeforward renia 
















votivi et stativi, and continued to 
ducted hy the praetor urbanus, (Cie. Phi 
But during the enupire the day of these solemuities 
a again to have been changed, for Julius 
us (Mavin. et Balhin, c. 1) assigns them 
ry. {L.s] 

STA'LES. [A J 
LI'NT were said to have been 
tituted hy the senate, on the proposal of the 
dictator M. Furius Camillus, in the year 387 8 C4 
after the departure of the Gauls from Rotne, as 

gratitude towards Jupiter Capi 
a e capitol in the hour of danger. 
The decree of the senate at the same time intrust- 
ed the superintendence and management of the 
capitoline games to a college of priests to be chosen 
hy the dictator from among those who resided 0 
the capitol and in the citadel (in arce), which can 
only mean that they were to be patricians. (Li 
v. 50.52.) 1 sx were called Capitolini, 
(Cie. ad Quint, Frat. ii. 5.) One of the amuse- 













to the 2 





























ic. 
Tents at the capitoline games, which was observed 


aus late as th 





was that a herald 
ni for public sale, and that some 
old man was led about, who, in order to produce 
laughter, wore a toga practexta, anda bulla pucrilis 
h hung down from his neck. (Pint. Quaest. 
Rom, po 277 5 Fest. se. Sardi renales, &e.) 
cording to some of the ancients this ceremony was | 











LUDI. 


intended to ridicule the Veientines, who 
dued, after long wars with Rome, and 0 
them sold as slaves, while their king, 
by the old man with the bulla (sach * 
have been the costume of the Etruxan} 
led through the city as an object of ridi 
The Veientines were designated br 
Sardiani or Sardi, because they were 
have come from Lydia, the capital 
‘Sardes. This specimen of ancient ety 
ever, is set at nought by another inter 
the ceremony given by Sinnius C 
| ing to this author, the name Sardian 
nothing to do with the Veientines bu 
the inhabitants of Sardinia. When 
was subdued by the Romans in B. 
were found, but a great number of Sar 
brought to Rome and sold as slavet 
proved to be slaves of the worst kind. 
Aurel, Viet. De Vir, Mustr. c. 53.) 
the proverb, Sardi venules ; aliue alés 1 
ad Fum. vii. 24), and hence also the 
the Capitoline games. When or at w/ 
these ludi were celebrated is not ment 
ing the time of the empire they te 
fallen into oblivion, but they w: 
Domitian, and were henceforth cele 
fifth year under the name of agones 
(See Jos, Scali 
LUDT CIRC! 





























and Minerva (Cie. ¢. Verr. 
thers, in honour of Jupiter, Consus, ar 
Equestris. They were superintended t 
nediles. For further particulars see 


. Ae, 
LUDT COMPITALI'CI, [Cox 
LUDI FLORA’LES. | [Fiona 
were eat, 
Atiaus persuils 














+ the funeral pyre of ill 
fare mentioned in. the early bez 
history of Greece and Rome, and tl 
ith various modifications until the ix: 
bristianity. It was at such a tudus f 
in the year 264 wc. gluliatorial sz 
hibited “at Rome for the tint time. 
‘forwards retained the most esentis’ 
Indi funebres.  [GLAPLATORES. f 
duration of these games varied acw! 
cumstances. They lasted sometianes f 
sometimes for four days, though it may 
that in the majority of cases they did + 
than one day. On one oceasion 
fought in the course of three 
forum was covered with tri 
which the people feasted. (| 
pxaxix, 46; Plin, ALN. xxev. 
thought disgraceful for women ta be 
these game, and Publius Sempnonit 
himself from his wife because she had | 
without his knowlede at Iudi fane’ 
Quarst. Rom. p. 8; Vater, Maa. 
compare Suet. wf. 44.) ‘These ludi 
some oceasions the whole people took 
| were not Idi public, properly sak 
were given by private individoaly in 
their relations or friends. Compare 












































Ace} 443. 


LUDI HONORA/RIT are expred 











(thueyd. i. 104.) 


The Romans performed lustrations on many 


occasions, on which the Greeks did not think of 


them ; and the object of most Roman lustrations 


was not to utone for the commission of crime, but 


carried three times around the 
tude, (Dionys, Aut. Hom. ix. | 
regular lustration which was ol 
in the month of February, was 
stituted because the god Feb 





to obtain the blessing of the gods upon the persons | be polens faxtrutionem, and bec 


or things which were Instrated. ‘Thus fields were ! the sulena 
purified after the business of sowing was over 


(Ovid. Fast, 
to the corn, 
manner i 


669), and before the sickle was put 








ich sheep were lustrated every year 


at the festival of the Palilia, is described by Ovid . 


(Fad. iv. 735, &e.). The shepherd towards even- 
ing sprinkled hiv Hock with wuter, adorned the 
fold with branches and foliage, burnt pure sulphur 
and various herbs, and offered sacrifices to Pales. 
‘The object of this lustration was to preserv 
flock from discuse, contagion, and other 








Axvates FRratres, p. 101] The! 


in honour of t 





place, 
Die Re Pp : 
LUSTRUM Cine Tuo, Gr. 
speaking lstration ox pura 

the purification of the w 
performed by one of the vens 
Martius, after the business uf tl 
[Cessvs; Lestrari.) Ast] 
place only once in five year, 














the | was also used to designate the 
Nustra, Varro (de Ling. Lat. ¥ 


(Cato, de He Rust, . 141.) “All Roman armies’ ously derives the word lustrum 
before they took the field were Iustrated (Dion . because the vectigalia and 
Caus. xvii, 38; Appian, Hisp. c. 19; Cicil, iv. 89. every five years to the censo: 
et passin), and as this solemnity was prubably al- | trum was performed in B. & 
ways connected with a review of the troop, the. vius, after he had 

word lustratio is also used in the kense of the , i. 445 Dionys. iv, 
dem review. (Cie. ad Att. v. 20. $2.) The rites | to have taken place regularl 
customary on such occasions are not mentioned, : after the census was over. Tb 








and al 








but they probably resembled those with which 
fleet was lustrated before it set sail, and which are. 
described by Appian (Ciril. v.96). Altars were 
erected on the shore, and the vessels manned with 
their troops assembled in order close to the cnast. 
Every body kept profound silence, und pricsts 
standing close by the water killed the victims, aud 











appointed in 443 8 c., and frot 
294 wc. there hnd, accordin 
! only been 26 pairs of censors, 
or general purifications, altho 
regular, there would have been 
and 30 lustra. We must ther 
sometimes the census was no! 


carried the purifying sacrifices (xaSdgowa) in small |Jeast not by the censors. We 
Voats three times arvund the fleet. Cn these rounds | statement that the census mig! 


they were accumpanied by the generals, who pr 
ed to the gods to preserve the urmament from 
dangers. Ilcreupon the priests divided the sacs 


fices into two parts, one of which was thrown into 









out the lustrun, 





Tu thes 
was not performed on account 














Proviuciac the same thing was effected before a 
Proconsul or Legatus, both of whom therefore had | 
the Imperium, The Municipal Mogistratus, as | 
they had not the Imperium, could not give validity 
tw much an act of adoption. GL 
MAJESTAS is defined by Ulpian (Dig. 48. 
tit, 4. x 1) to be “crimen illud quod adv 
Populum Romanum vel adversus securitatem ejus 
committitur.” Ie then gives various instances of 
the crime of Majestas, some of which pretty nearly | 
correspond to treason in English law; but all the 
offences included under Majestas comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the offences in- 
cluded in Majestas was the effecting, aiding in, or 
planning the h of a magistratus Populi Ko-| 
nianj or uf one who had Imperium or Potestas, | 
‘Though the pliase “ erimen majestatia™ was used, 
the complete expression was * crimen laewie, i 
minutae, diminutue, minutae, majestatis.” 
The word Majestas consistently with ite relation 
to mag (nus) signifies the magnitude or greatness 
of a thing. Majestas,” says ro (Part. 30), 
* ent quaedain magnitado Populi Romani ;” * Ma- 
jestas ent in Imperii atque in nominis Populi Ro- 
mani d Accordingly the phrases “ Mu- 
Jestas Populi Romani,” © Imperii Majestns™ (lor. 
Carm, iv. 13) signify the whole of that which 
constituted the Roman State ; in other words the ; 
vervign power of the Roman State, The expree- | 
sion minuere miajestatem consequently signitics 
ny act hy which this majestas is impaired ; and 
it is thus defined by Cicero ve Tuvent, ii, Vi), 
“ tatem minuere est de dignitate, aut ampli- 
tudine, aut potestate Populi 
pulus p delit, aliquid derogure. 




























































phrase Ma aw Pablioe inthe Digest is! 
alent to the Majestas Populi, Rom: 
publican period the tena Majestas Laesa or 








‘Majestatis of the Imperial rese1 
was uot Mujestas. But there 
from Satunninus De Judiciis, : 
person melted down the st 
of the Imperator which were ¢ 
or did any similar act, he was 
“ties of the Lex Julia Majextat 
does not prove that this prov 
the Julia Lex, as originally pur 
being amended by Senatuscr 
Constitutions still retained its 1 

The old punishment of Maj 
Interdiction from fire and wat 
Paulus (8. 2. v. 39), that iv it 
period, persons of low condition 
beasts, or burnt alive ; persons 
are simply put to death. T 
offender was confiscated and 
famous. 

In the early times of the Ri 
a citizen which was injurious 
pence was called Perduellio, am 
ducllis) was ttied before the po 
io), und, if convicted, put to « 

20.) Cn. Fulvius (Liv. xxvi 
with the offence of perdueliio 









army. Accordin “pe 
signified “hostis” (Di i 
thus the old offence of perduell 


making war on the Roman Si 
perduellio ( perducllionin judici 
later times of the Republic; 
to have almost fallen into disus 
were pasted for the purpose of 
" accurately what should be Maje- 


! Lex Apuleia, probably: 


ship of Marius, the exact conter 


25. 49), 
91, a Lex Corelin passed by | 




















rer o Ren Cre carer net at 





sihisteinps < Deaparuados 
correct, TW. R] and acconting to the account 
MA'NSIO (ova6uds), a post-station at the end it continues unchanged in th 
of a day's journey. his description referred. (Fell 
‘The great roads, which wore constructed first by | p. 153.) ‘The boy or slay 
the kings of Persia and afterwards by the Romans, | water, also held ithe napkin 
were provided, at intervals corresponding to the , the hands dry. 
Jength of a day's joumey, with egablishmonts of Carthaginian origin (Qu 
the sume kind with the khans or caravanseras | stualler kind of napkin, or a 
which are still found in the East. There were 111 the guests carried with them 
such stations on the road from Sardes to Susan. iv. B15 1 vii, G3.) Th 
Clerod. ¥. 52, 53% vi, 118), their avenge distance | larger than the mapper, was 
from one another being something less than 20 ‘tablecloth. (Martial, xii 2: 
English miles, The khan, erected at the station , p. 251. An ancedote in 
for the accommodation of travellers, is called by jthe satirist, stiting that, afte 
Herodotus katdAums karajar}. To top for! with Laclius, he ran utter 
the night was xaraAvew, (Xen. Auth, 1. twisted napkin, or handkers 
. _As the ancient roads Uy the | him (forte mapper, Heinds 
lowed to a considerable | 73). 
2, 713—!""‘The napking thus used at 
that the | made stan unbleached lit 
iandeen khan, which is a square buildin wloxing }). Sometimes, howevs 
a lange open contt, surrmmuded by baleonies with a linen (2erplywara Aaurpd of 
reties of doors entering into plain unfurnished | ap. Athen, ix. 77). Sometin 
ayetrtmenta, and hy ountain in the centre of with a aaft and even nap ( 
the conrt, hus been enpied by uninterrupted custom Ving. v.37 
from ‘the Persie xataAdors, and that, whether on of ASBESTOS must have bee 
occasion of the arrival of armies or of caravans, they in the time of the emperor 
have always served to afford a shelter during the embroidered or interwoven 
night both to man and heaat. all, Severus, ¢. 40), and t 
_ The atin terin mausio is derived from manerc, quoted informs us that thix 
in travelling. in the East. 
Roman niads the munisiones were at as a head-dress, in whieh « 
the sume dixtanee from one in thoa of materials mul eay colours 
the Persian empire. Th ly called were no doubt put on in avi 
caster Wing probably mere plac» of eneainpment | resembling. these which ar 
formed by imaking earthen entrenchments, In | fia 






































extent (Ieeren, Jie 
720), 80 also there is "reason to Velie 






















































612 MEGALESIA. 
outs 
6 Eero, cach =| 1 
12 ulewra y, a 
48 xoirmes is 
96 tora =, ” 


192 nova es || 
of which the xoing, towns, and ae and their 
further subdivisions were common to the dry and 
fluid measures, but the xoiviE was of different sizes, 
[Merreres; XOPNIZ; EE'STH2; Core, J 

J 


MEDITRINA‘LIA was one of the Me vals 
connected with the cultivation of vineyards, It 
took place on the eleventh of October, on which 
day the people of Latium began to taste their new 
wine (mustum), and to offer libations of it to the 
gods. In drinking the new wine it was customary 
to pronounce the words: “vetus novum vinum. 
bibo, veteri novo morbo medeor.” (Varro de Ling. 
Tat.v. p.57. Bip. ; Festus, s.v. Meditrinalia.) Varro 
derives the name of the festival from the healing 
power of the new wine, but Festus speaks of a 
goddess Meditrina. [L. 8] 

MEGALE'SIA, MEGALENSIA, or MEGA- 
LENSES LUDI, a festival with games celebrated 
‘at Rome in the month of April and in honour of 
the great mother of the gods. (Cybele, peydan Seds, 
whence the festival derived its name.) The statue 
of the goddess was brought to Rome from Pessinus 
in the year 203 B.c., and the day of its arrival 
was solcmnised with a magnificent procession, lecti- 
sternia, and games, and great numbers of peaple 
carried presents to the goddess on the Capitol. 
(Liv. xxix. 14.) The regular celebration of the 
‘Megalesia, however, did not begin till twelve years 
later (191 B.c.), when the temple which had been 
vowed and ordered to be built in 203 B.c., was 
completed and dedicated by M. Junius Brutus. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 36.) But from another passage of 
Livy (xxxiv. 54) it appears the Megulesia had 
already been celebrated in 193 B.c. The festival 
lasted for six daya, beginning on the 4th of April. 
The season of this festival, like that of the whole 
month in which it took place, was full of general 
rojoicings and feasting. ‘as customary for the 
wealthy Romans on this occasion to invite one 
another mutually to their repasts, and the extra- 
vagant habits and the good living during these 
festive days were probably carried to a very high 
degree, whence a senatusconsultum was issued in 
161 B.c., prescribing that no one should go beyond 
a certain extent of expenditure. (Gellius, ii, 24; 
compare xvii 




















The games which were held at the Megalesia | 
were purely scenic, and not circenses, They were, 


at first held on the Palatine in front of the temple 
of the goddess, but afterwards also in the theatres. 
(Cie. de Harusp. Resp. 11, &e.) The first Indi 
seen 
tins, introduced at the Megalesia, é. e. either in 193 
or 191 .c, The day which was especially set 
apart for the 
third of the festival. (Ovid, Fut, 77; Acl. 
Spartian. Antonin. Curac. c. 6.) Slaves were not 
permitted to be present at the games, and the ma- 
gistrates appeared dressed in a purple toga and 
praetexta, whence the proverb, purpura Megalensis. 
The games were under the superintendence of the 
curule aediles (Liv. xxiv. 54), and we know that 
fat of the extant plays of Terence were performed 
the Megalesia. Cicero (de Harusp. Resp. 12), 

















i at Rome were, according to Valerius An-; 


performance of scenic plays was the | 


MENSA. 


bably contrasting the games of 
With the more rade and barbarocs 
hibitions of ne circus, calls them 
solemnes, religiosi, (See Ovid, Fust. i 
P. Manutius, pi "Cie. ad Fam 1 
MEAYA, [Hasta, p. 467. 
MEMBRA‘NA. [Lipzr} 
MENEAA’EIA, a festival celebratet 
in Laconia, in honour of Menelant 
who were believed to be buried then 
19. § 9.) Menelaus was to the L: 
what Nestor was to the Messenians 
wise and just king, and hence thes 
the rank of one of the great gods (It 
p-247. B.), and honoured him and 
annual and solemn sacrifices at The 
continued to be offered in the day 
(Helen, Encom. p. 218. p.) | These 
rae called "EAéma. (See C1 


BION (tpdwefa), a table. 
kind of table was one with thn 
called cite (Festa, a. 0.3, Var 
25, p. 128. ed. Spengel ; 

662), and in Greek: ‘pine: 
§10; Athen. iv. 21. 35; v.28. 
king-scene painted on the 
at Pompeii. (Gell's Pampeianay 18: 
(See woodcut.) The termrpdreat! 


























Mas 


used in Greck for a table of any 
denoted one which indicated ah 
luxury and refinement, since it me 
its etymology a four-legued table. 
p-173,) Horace used at Rome 
white marble, thus combining 
economy (Sat. 1. vi. 116). Fort 
opulent, tables were made of th 
and beautiful kinds of wood, esf 
(agerSdurwm, Athen. 





Plin, WN. xii 255, 
mans made use of the rots an 


tree, which, when cut, 
y of spots, beautiful waves, a 

The finest specimens of tubles s 
sold for mang thousand pounds, ( 
xvi. 26. 845 Tertull. de Pat 
Akin On Ornamental Woods, y! 
the beauty of the beards (dim 
these tables were often very tastel 
in imitation of lion's or tiger's fe 
ivory. (Ath Mart. ii. 43 
One of the principal improvem 

| vention of the monupodiiem,, a Tet 
ed hy a single foot ; this, with oth 
of furniture, was introduced into 
| Minor by Cu. Manlius. (Pin. & 
























































632 MYSTERIA. 


influenco upon mankind. ‘The persons united 
and initiated to celebrate the mysteries in Greece 


were neither all priests, nor did they belong to the j 


ignorant and superstitious classes of society, but 
they were on the contrary frequently the most dis 
tinguished statesmen and philosophers, It hax 
been remarked under Exusinia (p. 374) that it 
is far more probable that the mysteries in the vari- 
ous parts of Greece were remiins of the ancient 
Pelasgian religion. The associations of persons for 
the purpose of celebrating them must therefore 
have been formed at the time when the over 
whelming influence of the Hellenic religion began 
to guin the upper hand in Greece, and when per- 
‘sons who still entertained a reverence for the wor- 
ship of former times, united together with the in- 
tention of preserving and upholding among them- 


selves, as much as possible of the religion of their! 


forefathers. It is natural enough that they formed 
themselves for this purpose into societica, analogous 
to the brotherhoods in the church of Rome (Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. iv. 5), and endeavoured to preserve 


against the profunation of the multitude that which ° 


‘was most dear to them. Hence the secrecy of all 
the Greek mysteries, and hence the fact that the 
Greek mysteries were almost invariably connected 
with the worship of the old Pelasgian divinities. 
The time when mysteries were established ox such, 
must have been after the great changes and dis- 
turbances produced by the Dorian migration, 
although tradition referred their institution to 
Orpheus, the Curetes, the Tdacan Dactyles, Dio- 
nysus, &e., who belong to a much earlier period. 
These traditions, however, may in so far be re- 
garded as true, as the mysteries were only a con- 
tinuation and propagation of the ancient religion. 
Tt must, however, be admitted that in subsequent 
times new eloments were added to the 
w foreign to them. 
velopment of philosophy, and more exp 
intercourse with the East and with 
to have exercised a considerable influence upon 
their characte 
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jebrated mysteries in Greece were 

vthrace and Eleusix, [KABEVPIA, 

Exxcstxta.] But several other places and divini 

ties had their peculiar mysteries e. g. the island 

Crete those of Zeus (Strabo, p. 

18); Argolis those of Hera (Paus, 
cof A 





nit 
of 














§ 3); Aegina those of Hecate. (Paus, 

But not only the worship of the great 
gods, but also that of some ancient heroes was con- 
nected with mysteries. (Paus. 
ii, 80. $55 Herod, v, 83.) 














tiated hoped to obtain 

issitudes of fortune. 
ction from danger both in this life and 
in the life to come, ‘The principal part of the 
i d that which was thought to be inost 

n praducing the desired effects, were 
tions sand. purifications whence the mys- 
tories themselves are sometimes culled kaSdpata or 
kaSappol, 

Offences ayainst and violations of the myaterien 
were at Athens under the jurisdiction of the archon 
king. and the court in such eases only consisted of 
persons who were themselves wed (menue 
vor), sand were selected from the heliastae for the 
purpore. (Pollux, 






















‘teries | 









NAVARCHUS. 


were brought before an ordinary cmt, 
were only initiated persons, if the a 
connection with the mysteries. (Andee 
p- 14.) That no one but the initiated 
[the transactions in such a case, the ox 
rounded by public slaves to keep all 
jeons at a distance. (Pollux, viii. 122) 
‘The Roman religion had no sch 
that of the Greeks, but only mute ri 
monies connected with the celcbeatio 
festivals. The Bacchanalia were of f 
and of short duration. [Diosvaus.} 
‘A very full account of the Cine 
given by Limbung-Brouwer, Hid. de 
Mor. ef Rélig, des Grecs. tom. iv. | 
and chapter xxvi. of the same work « 
fal survey of the various opinions upe 
which have been entertained by mo 
and philosophers, 
MYSTRUM (uSozpor), a Greel 
jsure, of which there were two siz 
large and small mystrum. The su 
the more common of the two, was iy 
and 4 of the cyathus, = therefi 
0208 of an English pint. (Galen, 
: Galen adds that the challer mystrum 
; drachms, that the larger was i; of t 
contained 3y druchms ; but that tt 
mystrum (70 Bucabraray pserpor) h 
that ia, 2g dmchms, According to’ 
‘mystrum would be 3 of the lane 
13th chapter of the same frazment 
large mystrum = 3 of the cotyla : 
mystrum 4 of the large. In c. 4 
j large mystrum = 3 oxybapha. and ¢ 
Cleopatra makes the large = yg of t 
small. (Wurm, de Poud. p. 13 
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vere built, laid up. and refitted, 
‘tached to the emporium outside 








the city by Aurelian. (Vopive. .twe 

The docks (recdaouxos or vedipia) it 
at Athens cost 1000 talents, and 
destroyed in the anarchy by the 












thi 









e talents, were agin restored 
pleted by Lyeurgus. (Isoer. Aree, 
‘Pull. E c 


$10.) They were ut 
imtendence of regular officers cal 
rév vewplay, ["ENIMEAHTAT 
NAVA'LIS CORO/N A. 
AVARCHUS (vadapyos) is 
hich the Greeks designated bth t 
| ingle ship, and the admiral of a tix 
itself was ‘called vavapxia, The 2 
' Athenian leet was always one of th: 
(etparmyol) elected every year. and 

















{ the whole or the chief command of th 
| Themist, 18.) ‘The chief officers who 
viii, 141.) Even in casen which | him were the trierarchs and the pt 
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.| 550, 75. 1.| 410. 3.] 340. 110. 1.1% 

549. 2.) 409. 4.| 339. 2) 

548. 3.| 408. 93. 1.] 338, 3] 2 

57. 4.| 407. 2.| 337. 4.) 2 

546. 76. 1.| 406. 3/336. 111, 1.) 2 

2.) 405. 4.| 335. 21% 
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2. 2.) 877. 4 2 
3. 3.| 376. 101. 1. x 
4. 4 2. 4 
1 84 1. 3. 1 
2. 2 4. 2 
3. 3. 1 a 
4. 4 2. 4. 
wo 3. 85. 1.) 3 3 L 

2. 4. 2. 4 

3 ae 3. 1] 2 3 
4 2 4.) 3 ¥ 4 
3. 86, 1.) 3 3 1. 

2. 4 2. 4 Be 
3.| 504. 1 3. 1, 3) 
4. | 503, 2. 4 2 4 
1. 502, 3 87. 1. 3. Ly 
2.1 501. 4./ 431. 2. 4. 2} 
3.| 500, 70. 1.| 430. 3 105. 1. 3 
4.| 499. 2.1 429. 4. 2. 4 
. 1] 498, 3.1428, 88. 1. 3. 1 
2.| 497. 4.) 497. 2. 4 2 
3/496. 71. 1.| 436, 3. 106. x 
4.) 495. 2.) 425, 4, 4. 
1] 494. 3.424. 89. 1 1 
2.| 493. 4.| 423, 2 . 2 
3.| 492. 72. 1] 422, 3. 1, Ry 
4.| 491. 2.) 421. 4. 2, 4 
1.] 490. 3.| 420. 90, 1. 3. 1 
2.| 489. 4.) 419, 2 a 4. 2 
3.] 488. 73, 1.) 418, 3.) 348. 108, 1. z 
4.| 487. 2.) 417. 4. | 347. 2.| 27. 4 
. 1.) 486. 3.) 416, 91, 1. | 346, 3.) 276. L 
2/485, 4.| 415. 2, | 345. 4.) 275. 2 
3/484. 74. 1] 41d. 3,344. 109. 1.] 274. 3 

4. | 483, 2/413, 4. | 343, 2.) 273, ala 
| 482, 3.) 412. 92, 1. / 342. 3.) 972. 197.1. 
2.) 481. 4] 411. 2. | Bal. 4] 268 128 1. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































888 SOCIETAS. 


shares, and another might have only one, if their cunia’ 
contributions to the Societas in money or in labour ! the li 
were in these proportions. If the agreement was | what 
merely as to the division of profit, it followed that | labou 
the Socii must bear the losses in the sume propor- the g 
tion, Each Socius was answerable to the others for | the I: 
his conduct in the management of the business: he | So 
was bound to use Diligentis and waa answerable | ing t 
for any loss through Culpa, The action which one| (6 
socius bad against another in respect of the contract | tit, 2 
of partnership was an actio directa and called Pro| Pam 
Socio (arbitrum pro socio, Cie. pro Q. Ruwiv Com, | Die | 
9). The action might be brought for any breach | S( 
of the agreement of partnership, for an account and | Rom 
for adissolution. A partner might transfer his in- | roun 
terest to another person, but this transfer did not | (Liv 
make that other person a partner, for consent of all | leagt 
partics was essential to a Societas: in fact such a | was 
transfer was a dissolution of the partnership and | ians, 
the person to whom the transfer was made might | the | 
have his action De Communi dividundo, 

Each socius had a right of action in proportion | Rom 
to his interest against any person with whom any | thest 
of the socii had contracted, if the soci had com- | Socii 
missioned him to make the contract or had approv- | inste 
ed of the contract ; or if it was an action arising | allier 
from a delict. Thus in the case of Roscius and | allie 
Fannius, they had severally sued a third peruon in | The 
respect of their several claims as partners, and yet | such 
Fannius still claimed the half of what Roscius had | Rom 
recovered in respect of his share in the partnership. | othe: 
(Pro Q. Rose. Com. 11.17, 18.) In all other an + 
cases the person who made the contract could alone cd t 
sue, Alll the socii could be sued if they had all - allov 
joined in the contract with a third person, and each ; ther: 
in proportion to his share. If one wocius contracted | allie: 
on Lehalf of all, being commissioned to do so, all | ner i 
were liable to the full amount. If a socius borrow- | mini 
ed money, the other socii were in no case bound | were 
by his contmet, unless the money had been brought . (Hix 

to the common stock, In fact the dealings of ) were 
one partner did not bind the other partners, except or e1 
in such eases as they would be bound independent they 
istenee of the Societas, Condemnatio ine. Fi 
an Actio Pro Socio was sometimes attended with form 
Iyraatta. to b, 
A Societas could be ended at the pleasure of any | to w 
one of the socii: any member of the body could | after 
give notice of dissolution when he pleased (renuu- | town 
fiare societuti), and therefore the Societas was dis- ; of th 
solved (sweitur). But in the case of a socictas ! cordi 
omnium benorum, if one socius had been appointed , Rom 
heres, he could not ing notice of dissolution | of It 
defraud his co-partners of their share of the here- | ance: 
ditas. The death of a partner dissolved the Societas; | with 
and a Capitis diminutio was said to have the same | vis 1 
effcet. If the property of any one of the socii was | place 
ruld vither publicé (donorum publicutin) or priva-' as th 
tim, the Societas was dissolved. It was also dis- | as th 
solved when the purpose for which it was formed ! the r 
was accomplished ; of the things in which there ' to a1 
wed to exist, 128 
on the dissolution of a partnership there was | fe 
t, but a lose to sustain, the loss was borne, | S 
stated, by the socii in proportion to their ‘Intter 
Tf one man contributed money and another) biun 
labour, and there was a loss, how was the loss | but n 
-y and the Labour were con-_happe 
uivalent, it would weem tw follow that 
until the partnership property were exhmanes 






































































































is . ike the poets allot 
Argos aly distinguished iteelt, and it isa curious logical subjects to 
umstance, that the greatest Attic artints with , the storien so as & 
whom the third periud opens, and who brought the their artistic purpo 
Attic art to its culminating point, are not disciples A third clase of 
of Critiss or Hezias, but of the Anyive Ageladas 












erecting statues of) 
otherwise be inctined tw attribute to have commienced a 
j but these statues # 

Among the numerous works produced during | and many of them’ 
this period we vhall first mention the nta- of the time, In se 
tions of the gods (dydAuara). In all the statues | stsle was vis 
were nade for temples ax objects of worship a> the stat 
jeratic ras more ot key conscientiously Aprils Tian, iv. 3 












that we have to teck for proofs of the pales of portaits, for Plin: 
art. They were for the must part, as of old, made ‘only those who hac 
of wood, and when an old statue was to be replaced , allowed to have an 
be a new one, the latter wus generally a faithful ‘ were destined to pi 
of the former. Thus the wooden statue of: cular physical pels 
Demeter at Phigalia with a horse's head from of the athletes, or 
whieh dragons and other monsters sprang forth, or the peculiar stra: 
and which bore a dolphin and a dove in its hands, excelled and overec 
was imitated by Quatas in bronze after the wooden forded to the artists 
figure had been burnt. (Paus. viii. 42.) The ! senting figures in a 
same adherence to ancient forms of the gods was: (Paus. vi. 10. § 1; 
also visible in other cases: for when colonies were ; Vii init.; Xenoph, 
sent out the images of the gods of the mother-city ! erected in public or 
were for the most part faithfully copied for the co- ‘ of other distinguist 
and such copies were called dpidpinara.| rarely during this p 
e Strab. iv. p. 179.) to have been port 
tances of the Apollo Philesins Hg of the , The earliest statue 
Demeter of Onatis show that even in templesta- "those of Cleobis. ax 
tues wood began to give way to uther and better dedicated in the 
materials, Tesides bronze. inarble also, ivory and (Hered. i 31.) Tk 
gold were now applied to stutues of the goda, and . dins and Aristogit 
it was not very uncommon to form the body of ai 509 Bc. and in 4; 
statue of wood, and to make its head, arms, and ; persons were made 
fect of stonc (dipéAwou). or to cover the whole of ihands that nothiny 
such a wooden figure with ivory and gold. (Paus. | Vancement of statu 
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Babylonian standard equal to the Aeginetan. This 
standard was much used for silver in the Persian 
empire. 

yThe accounts of the Egyptiun, Alerundricn, 
or Plolemaie Talent are yery confused. On the 
whole it seems to have been equal to twice the 
Attic. 

6. The Tyriun Talent appears to have been ex- 
netly equal to the Attic. 

7. A Rhadian Talent is mentioned by Festus in 
a passage which is manifestly corrupt (s. ¢. Tu- 
fentum), ‘The most probable emendation of the 
passage given 4000 cistophori or 7500 denarii as 
the value of this talent. 


8. A Syrian Talent is mentioned, the value of! 


which is very uncertain. There were two aizcs of 


it, The larger, which was six times that used for | dea 


money, was used at Antioch for weighing wood. 

9. A Ciliciun Talent of 3000 drachmae, or half 
the Attic, ia mentioned by Pollux (ix. 6). 

The above were used for silver, but the actual 
coinage went no higher than the drachma and a 
few multiples of it, the highest known with cer- 
tainty being the tetradrachm. The mina and 
talent were sums of moncy, not coins, 

A table of Attic money up to the tetradrachma 
in given under Dracuaa. The mina was 4/. 1s, 
3d, the talent 2430. The Aeginetan mina 
was, nccording to the existing coins, Bl. 14s, 7d., 
the talent 343/. 15s.; but according to the state- 
ment of Pollux mentioned above, the mina was 
I. Ad. the talent 4060. 53, 

A much smaller talent in use for gold. It 
was equal to G Attic drachmae, or about 3 0. and 
TL grs, It wan called the gold talent, or the Sicilian 
its being much used by the Grvcks of 













hi 

from the weight of gold contained in it heing equal 

a cate twa talent of copper. for the proport 

value of gold to copper was 100021. ‘This tale 
been di 











a didrachm or stater; for the 
talent of Th i 


atira ix xtid to have been equal to 

306), and Pollux 
7) states that the gold stater was equal in 
value toa mina, 

This small talent explains the use of the term 
gureut talent (iayum talentum), whieh we find in 
Latin authors, for the silver Attic talent was great 
in comparison with this, But the use of the word 
altogether very inexact, 

barely mentioned hy an- | 
mentions one of 
one of 























cient writers. 
100 pounds (Aizpwr), 
120; Suidas (se). HL 
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retand the Attic. [P.8.] 
is, signities an ivalent, but 
ued only in the sense of a 

ty the same in kind and degree as the mis: 
Which the guilty person has dowe vo Thea | 
ofanother, A provision as to Talie sccarted iw 
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money which was to be disbursed for the purposes 
of the administration (except the property-taxes, 
which were paid into the warofiice, and the tri- 
bute from the allies, which was at first paid to the 
‘Hellenotamiae, and afterwards to other persons 
hereafter mentioned), and then distributed it in 
such manner as he was required to do by the law; 
the surplus (if any) he paid into the war-office or 
the Thearic fund. As thia person knew all thechan- 
nels in which the public money had to flow, and 
exercised a general superintendence over the ex- 
penditure, he was competent to give advice to the 
people upon financial measures, with a view to im- 
prove the revenue, introduce economy, and prevent 
‘abuses ; he is sometimes called pear Ad Tis Buourt- 
ews, or d dx) ris Sourjoews, and may be re- 
garded as a sort of minister of finance, To him 
‘Aristophanes refers in Exquit. 947. He was elect- 
ed by xeiporovia, and held his office for four years, 
but wns capable of being re-elected. A law, how- 
ever, was passed during the administration of 
Lycingus, prohibiting re-election ; so that Lycur- 
who is reported to have continued in office 
twelve years, must have held it for the last 
eight years under fictitious names, The power of 
in officer was by no means free from control ; 
inasmuch as any individual was at liberty to pro- 
pose financial measures, or institute criminal pro- 
ceedings for mulversation or waste of the public 
funds ; and there was an dytrypapeds ris Siourh- 
sews appointed to check the accounts of his supe- 
rior, Anciently there were persons called Mopisrat 
whoappear to have assisted the rata in some part 
of their duties. (Béckh, id. 177.) [IIOF:2TAY’.] 
The money disbursed by the treasurer of the 
revenue was sometimes paid directly to the various 
persons in the employ of the government, some- 
times through subordinate pay offices, Many pub- 
lic functionaries had their own paymasters, who | . 
ere dependent on the taplas Tis mpooddou, re- 
jug their funds from him, and then distributing! 
them in their respective departments. Such were 
the tpinporowl, rexono.ol, domo! rapporovol, 
exeuedntad veplay, who recived through their 
own tayla such sums as they required from time + 
to time for the prosecution of their works, The pay- | 
ment of the judicial fees was made by the Colacretac 
(xwAaxpérai), which, and the providing for the 
meals in the Prytaneum, were the only duties that 
remained to them after the establishment of the | 
Apodeetae by Clisthenes, (Aristoph. Fesp. 695. 
724) ‘The “rata: of the sacred vessels, THs) 
TlapdAov and ts Xadauwlas, acted not only as; 
treasurers, but as tricrarchs ; the expenses (amount- 
ing for the two ships together to about sixteen 
talents) being provided by the state. ‘They were! 
elected by xeiporovta, nosth. c. Mid. 570 ; 
Pollux, viii. 116.) Other tricrarchs had their own 
Private rowla,, for the keeping of accounts and 
better dispatch of business. (Bickh, Zd. 183— 
1965 Schémann, Ant. jur, publ. Gr. 250. 
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1¢ duties of the 'EAAnvorauias are spoken of| 
in a separate article, [Hetuysorame) : 
The war fund at Athens (independently of the | ( 
tribute) was provided from two sources, Ist, the] t 
property-tax ["ELE6OPA’ }, and secondly, the sur-| 1 
1 

1 








plus of the yearly revenue, which remained after 
defraying the exyenses of the civil administration, 
7a mepidvra xphpara vhs Bouhews, OC Ye ten\' 
Erparmyoi, who were annually elected wo yreabe 
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H below it, its two sides were made to converge 
downwards. See the next woodcut representing | ¥ 
a tiled roof, from a part of which the joint-tiles are | ¥ 
removed in order to show the overlapping and the | 
convergence of the sides, It was evidently neces- : ki 
sary to cover the lines of junction between the 0! 
rows of flat tiles, and this was done by the use of | ht 
semicylindrical tiles called imbricesz, The above lo 
woodcut shows the section of threo imbrices found j tt 
at Pompeii, and indicates their position relatively | is 
to the flat tiles. This is also shown in the next ¢2 
woodcut, The roof also, by the exact adapt- | el 
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ation of the broad teyuiae and the narrow imbrices 
throughout its whole extent, became like one!na 
solid and compact frame-work. (Xen. Afemn. iii, - We 
1. § 7.) The rows of joint-tiles divided the Ac 
roof into an equal number of channela, down ; Bi 
which the water descended into the gutter 
(canulis) to be discharged through openings made | am 
in the lions-heads, the position and appearance of ! cal 
which are shown in the woodcuts. The rows of: fer 
flat tiles terminated in a variously ornamented | lar 
front, which rose immediately above the comice, | the 
and of which four specimens are shown in the /13 
first woodcut. The first and fourth patterns are {dot 
drawn froin tiles found at Pompeii, and the two ' cor 
internal from tiles preserved in the British Muscum ‘the 
and brought thither from Athens. ‘The lions-heads ; wo 
upon the third and fourth are perforated. [Asti | (H 
FINA 5 COLUMNA, 7.1. The frontons, which | 29: 
were muged along the cornice at the termination ‘ occ 
of the rows of juint-tiles, were either painted or !der 
sculptured so as to represent leaves, aplustria | nat 
[Ariestre], or masks. The first woodeut ! cha 
shows three examples of such frontons, which be- ' sob 
Jong to the Elgin collection in the British Museum, | vi. 
They are drawn on a much larger scale than the! 1 
other objects in the same woodeut. The invention | larg 
of these graceful ornaments is ascribed to Dibutades (Ais 
of Corinth. (Plin, H, N. xxv 
Other highly curious details upon the tiled roofs ‘The 
of Greek temples may be seen in the Unedited mal 
Antijuities of Attica, Lon. 1817~ Ho: 
The same arrangement of tiles which was placed the 
round a temple was also to be found within a house whi 
which was formed with an opening in the centre. par 
Hence any person who descended from the roof in- | and 
pen court or impluvium of a house (House, | part 

. 48] was said to pass “ through the tiles" mac 
ulus, Te 5. 40 5 compare Gelliuy, emy 
Bid rev Kepduey, St, 19). selot 
Pliny mentions a kind of tiling under the name , carl 
prcomaceum (IL. i. 22, 6.44), 0 called pro- | art, 
hably Decause the tiles were semisinontar at their alm: 
lower edge, and overtayyed one another Wee the\ hy 
feathers in the train of u peacock. VWYA \o 
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iv : 
‘was different. One person was instituted heres | was 
‘ (seres testamento inatitsitur), who was charged with | tras 
- the payment of the legacies, or, as it is expressed | tim 
in the phruwology of the Roman Law, * a quo | orig 
4 etiam legata relinquebantur ;” and another person | the 
way present ax familiae emtor from a regard to the | tec 
old legal form, The mode of proceeding was this, | thu 
‘The testutor, after boving written his will (fubulae | had 


We 





Uestamenti), called together five witnesses, who were | inti 
Roman citizens and puberes, and a ibripens, as in jed 

Y the ense of other mancipationes, and mancipated ! con 
his familia to some person in compliance with «obs 

leyal forms (dicis cunt). ‘The words of the Fa- sen 
muiliae enitor show clearly the original nature of wa 
the transaction : * Familiain pecuniamque tuam endo ' wh. 
mandatam tutelum custodelamque meam recipio va- | ass 
que quo tu jure testamentum facere possis secundum ! Th 
Tegem publicam hoc aere (aeneaquo libra) esto mihi ' Cal 
emta.” The Emtor then struck the scales with a : sist 
piveo of muney which he gave to the testator as the | for 
price of the Fumilix, ‘Then the testator taking the | the 
will in his hand said: * Hace ita ut in his tabulis | ten 
cerinque (oF cerisve) scripta sunt ita do ita lego ita | tin 
teator itaque vos Quirites testimonium mihi perhi-| it « 
betote.” ‘This wan called the Nuncupatio or pub- | qui 
lishing of the will ; in other words the testator’s | pre 
ener! confirmation of all that he had written in| tin 
is wi gre 
As the Familiae emtio was supposed to be al Co 
real transaction between the Emtor and Testator, | et 
the testimony of their several families was exclud- | car 
ed, und consequently a person who wax in the 
power of the Familixe Eintor or in the power of | pre 
the Testator could not be a witness. If a man | to 
who was in the power of another, was the familine 
emtor, it followed that his father could not be a 
witness, nor his brother if the brother was in the 
power of the father, A filiusfamilias who after his 
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a of the heres and him in whose power the heres 
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962 THERAPEUTICA. 


was divided among the ancients, (Pseudo-Gal. 
Defin. Med. c. 11. tom. xix. p. 351; Id. Introd. 
. 7. tom, xiv. p. 689.) It was defined to be that 
branch which was conversant with the healing of 
disease, or recalling and restoring ruined health 
(Defin, Med. 1c.) and was subdivided into three 
rts, DIARTETICA, CHIRURGIA, PHARMACEUTICA 
Untred. Lc. ete. & p. 694). From the ineidental 
mention that is made by Homer and the old 
Greek writers of the nature of the remedies that 
were employed by medical practitioners in the 
earliest times, it would appear that their practice 
‘was principally surgical, and almost confined to the | 
treatment of wounds ; and that, with respect to in- 
ternal diseases, these were for the most part con- ; 
ceived to be the immediate infliction of the Deity, ! 
and therefore abandoned as incurable, or at least 
were to be obviated only by charms and incanta- 
tions, and that the arts of magic formed no incon- 
siderable part even of their surgical practice. (Hom. | 
Hi xi. 636, &e.; Od. xix. 456, &e. 5 see Gal. de! 
Homerica Medicutione, tom. x. p. 573. ed. Chart, 





tration of emetica, purgatives, and other analogous 
medicinal agents, we may infer that they were in 
common tse among his contemporaries,and probably 
had been so for a long time hefore him. The great 
principle which directed all his indications was the 
supposed operation of nature in superintending and 
regulating all the actions of the system. The chief 
business of the physician, in the opinion of Hippo- 
crates, was to watch these operations, to promote or ! 
suppress them according to circumstances, and per- 
haps,in some rarecases,to attempt tocounteract them. 
The tendency of this mode of practice would be 
to produce extreme caution, or rather inertners, on 
the part of the practitioner ; and accordingly we 
find that Hippocrates seldom attempted to cut 
hort any morhid action, or to remove it by any 

or vigorous treatment. Another principle 
‘h very materially affected his practice was! 1 
e doctrine of critical evacuations, As discases | # 
were supposed to originate in the prevalence of | 
some morbid humour, #0, when they are suffered to , 1 
run their course without interruption, they are 't 
relieved by the discharge of the humour ; and con-! 
sequently the promotion of this discharge becomes é 
an important indication, which it ix often easy to | 
accomplish, and which proves very effectual, Hence 
an important part of his practice consisted in pro I 
ducing evacuations of various kinds, and especially ‘¢ 
by the employment of purgativessof which he used a ¢ 
great variety, and administered them with great! I 
freedom. With the same intention he prescribed | fi 
diuretics and sudorifics ; he drew blood both by ja 
the laneet and the scarificator ; he applied the ’h 
cupping-plasses ; he administered injections, and: t 
inserted issues. He made very frequent use of ti 
external applications, auch as ointments, plaisteny p 
inimenta, &., and was familiarly acquainted with j a 
the effects of external temperature. ‘The disputes | t] 
of the Docwaricr and Earrruct do not appear to , h 
have had so much influence on their mode of prac: |0 
tice ax we might have expected ; «and, indeed, | a 
whatever may have been the professed plan of the j % 
supporters of the two sects, we shall always find | tt 
that the practice of the most ciinent of cither| h 
Barty actually proeeeded upon a juticins eoaitinn\s 
tion of the two systems, 













































ez TRAGOEDIA. 
cit), and he so far deviated from the general prac- 
tice of the Attic tragedians as to write = drama on 
uw subject of cotemporary history, the capture of 
‘Miletus by the Perviana, Bc, 494, (Herod. vi. 2! 
‘We now come to the firet writer of Satyrical dra- 
mas, Prutinas of Phlius, a town not far from Sicyon, | 
and which luid claim to the invention of tragedy as 
well as comedy. (Bode, p. 35.) For some time 
viously to this post, and probably as early as 
Treapin, tragedy had been gradually departing 
nd ner from ite old cheracteristien ‘and in- 
s to hervic fablex, to which the chorus of Sa- 
tyry Was not a fit accompaniment. But the fun 
and merriment caused by them were too good to! 
Le lost, or dixplacéd by the severe dignity of the | 
Acwhylean druma, Accordingly the Satyrical | 
drama, distinct from the recent and dramatic tra- 
gedy, but suggested by the sportive clement of the 
old Dithyramb, was founded by Pratinas, who how- 
ever appears to have been surpassed in his own in- 
vention by Choerilus, It was always written by 
trugedians, und generally three tmgedies and one 
‘Satyrical piece were represented er, which in 
some instances at least formed a connected whole, 
called a de ttrlogy (rerpadorla). The Satyrical piece 
acted Inst, so that the minds of the spectators 
‘were agreeably relieved by a merry after-piece at 
the clove of an earnest and engrossing tragedy. The | 
distinguishing feature of this drama was the chorus | 
of Satyrs, in appropriate dresses and maske, and 
tw subjects seem to have heen taken from the same 
class of the adventures of Bacchus and of the heroes | 
as those of tragedy ; but of coure they were 0 
treuted and selected, that the presence of rustic | 
autyr would wem appropriate. In their jokes | 
and drollery and uaiveté consisted the merriment 
for the kings und heroes who were 
introduced into their company were not of neces- 
thereby divested of their epie and legendary 
ter (Hortce, tr, Piet. 222, epeakw of the 
Sincolumi gravitate”), though they were obliged + 
situation and suffer some 
ou their position, Hence | 
erven, the Satyrical , 
ty the Epos turned | 
and. interspersed vith jokes 
iy well spoken of ax a “pla 
* (xaitovea tpay9dia), being both in form! 
terials the same as tragedy. ‘Thus abo! 
(or, Povt f 


Eitutire Teves indig versus 
it Satyris puulum pudibunda protervis, 
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1006 TRIUMPHUS. 


‘uneless as it is impossible to trace their origin his 
torically. It is scarcely necessary to advert to the 
fancies of those ancient writers, who refer their firs! 
institution to the mythic conquests of Bacchus ir 
the Eaut (Diodor. iv. 5; Plin. H. N. vii. 57), not 
need we attach much importance to the connection 
between frinmphus and Splay€os according to th 
etymology doubtingly proposed by Varro (L. J. vi 
68, ed. Miller). Rejoicings after a victory, ac 
companied by processions meet the soldiery with thei 
plunder, muat have becn coeval with the existenet 
of the Romans as a nation, and accordingly the re 
turn of Romulus with spolia opima after he hac 
defeated the Caeninenses and slain Acro their king 
is described by Dionysius (ii. 34; compare Prop 
1, 82) with all the attributes of a regula 
triumph, Plutarch (om. 16) admits that thi: 
event was the origin of and first step towards the 
triumph of aftertimes, but cenmures Dionysius fo1 
the ntatement that Romulus made his entrance in 
aquadriga, which he considers disproved by the 
fact that all the Sejummphil (Tpowaxopdpous) statues of 
that king as seen in his day represented him on 
foot. He adds that Tarquinius Priscus according 
to some, or Poplicola according to others, first tr 
umphed in a chariot ; and in corroboration of this 
we find that the first triumph recorded by Livy (i 
38 ; compare Flor. i, 5 ; Eutrop, i, 6) is that over 
the Sahines hy Tarquinius, who according to Ver- 
rius (Plin, 77. xxiii, 19) wore upon this oc- 
casion a robe of cloth or gold. Whatever conclusion 
‘we may form upon these points, it is certain that 
from the first dawn of authentic history down to 
the extinction of liberty a regular triumph ( justaa 
triumphs) ‘was recognized os the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to 
every Roman gencral, A triumph might be grant- 
ed for auccessfala achievements cither by land or sca, 
but the latter were comparatively so rare that we 
shall for the present defer the consideration of the 
naval triumph. 

After any decisive battle had been won, or a 
province subdued hy a series of successful opera- 
tions, the Impe Senate a 
i vb weed hed despatch (ite rae luureatar, Zonar. 

3 Liv. xlvi 1 5 Plin, U1. xv. 40) con. 
taining an recount of his exploits. If the intelli 
gence proved « edeerved a public 
thanksg .] This supplication 
was so frequently the forerunner ofa triumph, that 
Cato thinks it necessary to remind Cicero that it 
was not invariably so, (Cie. ad Fum, xv. 5.) After 
the war was concluded the general with his army 
repaired to Rome, or ordered his army to meet him 
there on a given day, but did not enter the ci 
A meeting of the senate was held without the 
walls, usually in. the temple of Bellona 
xxvi. 21 9) or Apollo (Li 
that he might have an opportunity of 
pretensions in person, and these were then scruti- 
nized and discussed with the most jealous care. 
The following rules and restrictions were for the 
most part rigidly enforced, although the senate 
assmmed. the slservtionary power of 
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1028 VRUES. 


tive mines belonging to the republic we may men- | ever, 
tion the rich guld-mines near Aquileia (Polyb. | meat 
xxxiv. 10), the guld-mines of Ictimuli near Vercelli, | modi 
in w 000 men were constantly employed | Re 2 
(Plin, HN. xxxili. 4; Strab. v. p. 151), and | whe: 
lastly the silvermines in Spain in the neighbour- | vary 
hood of Carthago Nova, which yielded every day | feet 
95,000 drachmas to the Roman aerarium. (Polyb. : also 
xxxiv. 9; comp. Liv, xxxiv. 21. Macedonia,| V 
‘Thrace, Illyricum, Africa, Sardinia, and other] V 
places also contained very productive mines, from the 
which Rome derived considerable income. jsold 

6. The hundredth part of the value of all things | legit 
which were sold (centesima rerum venalium). This | beca 
tax was not instituted at Rome until the time of | sage 
the civil wars; the persons who collected it were | Fel 
called onactores. (Cic. Ep.ad Brat, i. 18; pro Rab.| V 
Post. 11.) Tiberius reduced this tax to a two-| V 
hundredth (ducentesima), and Caligula abolished it | [Ix 
for Italy altogether, whence upon several coins of: V 
this emperor we read R.¢.C., that is, Remisa ve | 
Dacentesina, (Tacit. Annal. i. 78; ii 42; Suet.| Pla! 
Calig. 16.) According to Dion Cassius (Iviti 16 5! xan 
lix. 9) Tiberius restored the centesima, which was! a s 
afterwards abolished by Caligula. (Comp. Dig. 
tit, 16. 0.17. 81.) ‘Respecting tho tax mised 
upon the sale of slaves nce QUINQUAGKSINA. 

7. The vicesima hereditatium et manumissionum. 
[Viewsista.] 

8. The tribute imposed upon foreign countries | tion 
was hy far the moxt important branch of the public ' curt 
revenue during the time of Rome's greatness, It ap. 
wus sometiines raised at once, sometimes paid by wer 
instaluents, and sometimes changed into a poll-tax, 

i many cases regulated according to 

census, (ic. ¢. Verr. ii, 53. 55, &e.; Paus, vii, 
16.) In regard to Cilicia aud Syria we know tha 
this tax amounted to one per cent. of a person’ 
census, to which a tax upon houses and slaves w 
. (Cie. ad Fam. iii 8 5 ad Att, ©, 
de Reh, Syr, 5.) Tn some cases the 
not paid according to the census, hut consisted ina veil 
land-tax. (Appi ‘vil. ve 45. comp. asid 
Walter, Gesch, des Rim. Rechts, po 
4. A tax npon bachelors, [U ved. 
10, A door-tax. [Ostrarrem.] bot 
*. In the time of Caesar all ' tain 
Kiherti living in Italy and possessing property uf , pur 
200 sestertia, and above it, had to pay a tae con- | stat 
visting of the eighth part of their property. (Dion , rot 
Cass. 10.) of 
It would be interesting to ascertain the amount | Epl 
of income which Rome at various periods derived | tach 
from these snd other sources; but our want of in-! com 
nders it impossible. We have only | nex 
i two 
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198 VIAE. 


wo find the Via TrsurTina, which 
ied from the Porta Titmrtina, and proceeding 
N. E. to Tibur, a distance of about 20 miles, was 
continued from thence, in the same direction, under 
the name of the Via VALERA, and traversing the 
country of the Sabines passed through Curseolt and 
Corfiniem to Aterawm on the Adriatic, thence to 
‘Adria, and eo slong the coast to Custrum Truen- 
tinum, where it fell into tho Jiu 

‘A branch of the Via Valeria led to Sublaqueam, 
and waa called Via Sustacensis, Another branch 
extended from Adria along the coast southwards 
through the country of Frentani to Lerinam, being | 
called, as some suppose, Via FRuNTANA APPULA. 

VI. The Via Nostestaxa, anciently Ficut- 
ENKI, ran from the porta Cullina, crossed the 
Axio to Nomentum, and a little beyond fell into 
the Via Sularia at Evetuim. 

VII. The Via SaLarta, also from the porla 
Colina (passing Fidenae and Crustumeriem) ran 
north and east through Sabinum and Picenum to 
Reate and Asculum Picenum, At Castrum Truen- 
tinum it reached the coast, which it followed until 
it joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona. 

VIII. Next comes the Via Framinia, the 
Great North Road commenced in the censorship of 
C, Flaminius and carried ultimately to Ariminum. 
It inwed from the Porta Flaminia and proceeded 
nearly north to Ocriculum and Nurwia in Umbria. 
Here a branch struck off, making a awcep to the 
cant through Interamea and Spoletivm, and fell | 
eain inte the main trank (which passed throagh | 
Mevania) at Fulginia, Yt continued through Fu- 
num Flami nnd Nucrria, where it again divided. 
one line running nearly straight to Funum Fortunue 
on the Adriatic, while the other diverging to Aw 
cona continued from thence along the coast to Fa- 
num Fortunue, where the two branches uniting 

on to Ariminum through Jixwrum. From 
thence the Vie Flaminia was extended under the 
name of the Via ArMunta and traversed the heart 
of Cisalpine Gaul through Bonnie, Mutina, Parma, 
Placentia (where it crossed the Po) ta Mutinlamun, 
From thiy point branches were sent off through 
Bergomun, Briria, Verona, Vieentin, Patavinm and 
cic to Tergeste on the east, and throogh No- 
Eporedia and Augusta Pructoria 
to the Alpis Graie on the west, besides another 
branch in the same direction through Ticiaum and 
Industria to Augusta Taurinorum, Nor must we 
omit the Via Postiatra, which struck from Verona 
right down across the Appenines to Gene, passing 
through Mantua and Cremous, crossing the Po at 
Plaveatia and so through [ria Dertona and. Lileers 
ing off a branch from Dertonar to Asta. 
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1044 VINUM. 


action becomes the same as if it were founded 
‘on an obligatio, and this right of action as well as | of 
ch may arise from it, is acquired by | @ 
smilias for hin father, These actiones | tt 
Veing for fixed sums of money are not in bonum et | tr 
‘aequum conceptar. a 
With the populares actiones may be classed ns it 
belonging to the wame kind, the Tnterdicta Publica | h 
or Popularia, and that Novi operis nuntiatio which | n 
in for the protection of Publicum Jus; with this | it 
distinction, that the proceedings have not for their | r 
object the recovery of a sum of money. But in | it 
the general capacity of all persons to’ bring such | t) 
actions, independent of the usual rules aa to legal | F 
capacity, all these modes of proceeding agree. ’ 
(Sovigny, System des heut. Rim, Rechts, ii, 
wy” [G.L-] 














VI'NEA, in its literal signification, is a bower 
formed of the branches of vines, and from the pro- 
tection which such a leafy roof affords, the name ‘ 
was applied by the Romans to a roof under which 
the besiegers of a town protected themselves against | 
darts, stones, fire, und the like, which were thrown 
by the besieged upon the assailants. The descrip- i 
tion which Vegetius (de Re Mil. iv. 15) gives of 
mich a machine perfectly agrecs with what we know 
of it from the incidental mention of other writers. 
The whole machine formed n roof, resting upon 
Posts cight fect in height. The roof itself was ge- 
nerally sixteen feet long and seven broad. The 
wooden frame was in most cases light, so that it 
could be carried by the soldiers; sometimes how- 
ever, when the purpose which 
quired great strength, it was hea 
whole fabrie probably was moved by wheels at- 
tached to the posts, The roof was formed of planks 
and wicker-work, and the uppermost layer or layers 
consisted of raw hides or wet cloth, as a protection, 
against fire, by which the henieged frequently de- 

173 v.73 
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Such machines were constructed in | 
ace att some distance frum the besieged | 
town, and then carried or wheeled (ugr7e) clase to 
its walls Hore several of them were freqnently 
joined together, 60 that a great number of soldiers 
might he employed under them. When vineae 
had taken their place close to the wally the sol- 
dicrs hegan their operations, either by undermining | ] 
nd thus opening a breach, or 1 

ploy Vattering-ram  (arirs, Liv. xxi 7. 8). (¢ 
In the time of 1g the soldiers used to call 1 
(J. Lipsiug, Poliorest, i. 1 
L. j! 

UM (olvos). The general term for the fer |] 
mented juice of the grape, ft 
‘The native country of the vine was long a vex- 1, 
iaestio among botanists, but, although many , 1 
points still remain open for debate, it seems now to !1 
be generally acknowledged that indigenous | ¢ 
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puted the palm with them. (Athen. i. p. 
In Lesbos the most highly prized vine; 
around Mytilene (Athen. i, p. 30. b. 


Pauran. x. 19 ; Ving. Geo 
5.87.) Pliny (xiv 9), who gives the pete 
over all others to the Clazumenian, says that the 
Lesbian had naturally a taste of sult water, while 
the epithet “innocens,” applied by Horace, seems 
to point out that it was light and wholesome. 

It may here be observed that there is no foun- 
dation whatever for the remark that the finest 
Greek wines, expecially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for the 
‘most part to the luscious sweet class, The very 
reverse is proved hy the epithets adornpés, oxAn- 
pds, Aewrés, and the like, applied to a great num- 
ber, while yAueds and yAuxdtwv are designations 
comparatively rare, except in the vague language 
of poetry. “ Vinum omne dulos minus odoratem,” 
says Pliny (HN. xiv. 11), and the ancients ap- 
pear to have been fully sensible that sweet wines 
could not be swallowed either with pleasure or 
safety, except in small quantities, The mistake 
has arisen from not Perociring that the expressions 
olvos yauxds and olvos 80s are by no means ne- 
cessarily synonymous. The former signifies wine 
positively mcect, the latter wine agreeable to the 
taste from the absenct of acidity, in most cases indi- 
eating nothing more than sound win 

It is well known that all the most noble Italian 














wines, with a very few excoptions, were derived | 


from Latium and Campania, and for the most part 
grew within a short distance of the sea, “The 
whole of there places says Straho (v. p. 234), 
when describing this const, * yield excellent wine ; 
among the most celebrated are the Caecuban, the 
Fundanian, the Setinian, and so also are the Fa- 
lernian, the Alban and the Statinian.” But the 
classification adopted by Pliny (xiv. 6) will prove 
our best guide, and this we shall follow to a certain 


extont. 
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wine from a aweet-amelling spot (Suid. «.e.); others ; Julia of the Diet 


more reasonably refer it to the “ bouquet” of the |i 


imposed the pen: 


wine itself (Hesych. s, ¢.) ; according to Phanias of | Two Juliae Lege: 





Ereaus, in one passage, 


‘was a compound, formed | the time of Augu 


adding one part of sea-water to fifty of must, | titled De Vi Put 
although, ‘in another place, he seems to say, that it | 48. tit, 6,7.) 1 
was wine obtained from grapes yathered before they j apply, as the tit 
were ripe, in which ease it might resemble Chamn- | sively to acts aga 
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+ at pp. 51, 103, of the gost-herd at 
be hunters et p. 622, and of Diana at p. 
{den oc Sworip is also represented in 
nt statues and pictures of men in armour 
and the cuiress. Among the Romans 
or Equitam wore a girdle of red leather, 
i with needlework, and having its two 
joined by a very splendid and elaborate 
! (Fmua] (Lydus, de Mag. ii. 1 





mentioned by Homer (Jd iv. 135; fap 


3 Xi, 236), soems to have been a con- 
tof the cuiraa, serving to fasten it by 
buckle, and also affording an additional 


‘ the body, and having a short kind of | rit 


tached to it, as is shown in the figure 
tk warrior in p. 576. In consequence 
if the girdle in fastening on the armour, 
or fécacGa: meant to arm one'seel/ 


ts worshipped under the character Za 
Pans. ix. 17. § 2.) The woodcut at 
ancient cuirass did not 
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Epist. Her. ° 
tum ; Catall ii, 13 ; xiv. 28.) The Flora in 
museum at Naples (sce the annexed woodeut) 


shows the appearance of the girdle as wom by 


pro- | young women. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 


P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. 

‘T. Menenius tus, 

Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis 
Sabinus II. Abd. 

T. Genncius Augurinus, Abd. 
Decemesri. 


Ap. Claudius Crasainus Regillensis 
Sebinus, 


T. Genucius Avgurinus, 

Veturius Crassus Cicurinus. 

Tolius Julus, 

A. Manlius Vulso, 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. 
P, Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanns. 
P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 
T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 
Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensia, 


Docemviri. 
Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis | 
Sabin 


L. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus, 

T. Antonius Merends. 

Q Fabius Vibulanus. 

Pon Postelius Libo Visolus. 
Dailius Longus. 


fp. Oppine Cornicen. 


L, Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 
‘M. Horatius Barbatus. 
Lar. Herminius Aquilinus (Contini- 


sanus). 
T. Virginins Tricostus Caeliomontanus. 
M ius Macerinus, 
C. Julius Julus, 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus 1V. 
Agios Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

Genueius Augurinus, 
C. Curtius Philo, 
Tribuni militum consulari potestate. 
A Sempronius Atratinus. 
T. Cloelius Siculus, 
L. Atilius, 

Tribuai abdicarwat. Consules. 
illanus, 
tratinus, 
Macerinus II. 
r Quests Capitolinus Barbatus V. 
Censores. Lustr. X1. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus. 
L. Sempronius Atratinus. 
M. Fabius Vibulanus, 
Postamus Aebutius Elva Cornicen. 
C. Furius Pacilus Fusus, 
MM’. Papirius Crassus, 
Proculus Geganius Macerinus, 
L. Menenius Lanatus, 
T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus V1. 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus, 
sedit, sed. c. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 1071 


Dict, rei ger. c. 
Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus. 
‘Mog. Eq. 
L, Quinetius Cincinnatus, 
‘M. Comelius Maluginensis. 
L. Papirius Crassus. 
. Julius Julus IT. 
L. Yapain Trion 





0 Serie Pans Sata Fidem 
Mag. F4. 

Postumus A ‘Aebutius Elva Cornicen. 
Censores. Lustr. X11. 

C. Furius Pacilus Fusus, 

M. Legion Macerinus. 


we Meni Capitolinus. 
Ser. Cornelius Cossus. 
Q Sulpicina Praetextatus. 


vib, Mil 
M Fabien Vitulano 
M. Foslius Flaccinator. 
1 Segine Eile 


Man) ‘Aemiioe ‘Mamercinus i. 





Mag. 
A Posvuetas Tubertus. 

Trib. Mil. 
L. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 
L, Furius Medullinus Fusus, 
Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus, 
c Ps julius Mento, 

rei ger. ¢. 


A. *Powtumien Tubertus. 


C. Papirius Crassus. 
L, Julius Julus, 
L. Sergius Fidenas IT, 
Hostus Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
A. Cornelius Cossus. 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus II. 
C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus 11, 
Trib. Mil. 
C. Furius Pacilus Fusus, 
T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus. 
‘M. Postumius Albus Regillensis, 
A. Cornelius Cossus. 
Did. rei yer. e. 
Mam. Aemi Mamercinus II. 
Mag. Eq. 
A. Cornelius Cossus, 
Trib, Mil. 
‘A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus II. 
L, Furius Medullinus Fusus IT. 
L. Horatius Barbatus. 
Trib, Mi. 
‘Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 
L. Sergius Fidenas 11. 
Sp. Nautius Rutilus 
Sex Julius Julus. 
Censores, Lustr. XIII. 








L. Papirius Crassus 
©. Semproniux Atratinus, 
Q. Fabius Vibulanua, 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 


Dict. rei ger. 
TT. Manlius Tnperioeus Torquatos, 


A Cotoaibe Consus Arvin. 
P. Valerius Poplicola, 
C. Marcas Rutilus IT. 
Did, rei ger. c. 
C. Julius Julus 
Mag. Fj 
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409 


410 


4il 
412 


41s 
44 


pict 
T. Quinetins Pennus Capitolinas Cris 
pinus IT. 
Dict. comit, habead. c. 
‘M, Fabius Ambustas, 





Censores, 
Cn. Manlius Capitotinus Imperiosun, 
C. Marcius Ratilus, 
M. Popilius Laenas III. 
L. Cornelius Scipio. 
Dict. comit, habend. ¢, 


T. Manlius Lopes ‘Torquatus II. 


A Cotetie Coase Arvina 1. 
M. Valerius Corvus. 
‘M. Popilius Laenas IV. 
‘Dict. comit, habend. c. 
c cates Crassinus Regillensis. 


c. es Denter. 

T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
C. Plantius Venno Hypsaeus. 

M. Valerius Corvus IT. 

C. Poetelius Libo Visolus, 

M. Fabius Dorso. 

Ser. fal Camerinos Rafas. 


L Pavan oa ul. 
Mag. 
on Malis CptainasTmperonn 
C. Marcius Rutilus 
T. Manlius Tnperoee Torquatus II. 
Dict. feriar. Latin. c. 


P. Valerius Poplicola. 
‘Mog. Ey, 
Q Fabius Ambustus, 





Brute Sawsimicun. 
Mz. Valerius Corvus IIT. 
‘A. Cormelius Cossus Arvina. 
C. Marcius Rutilus 1V. 

Q Seri 2 Aha 


M. Vales C Corvus 





L ‘Aemilius Mamercinus Privernas. 
C, Plautius Venno Hypsaeus II. 

L, Acmilius Mamercinus Privernas, 
‘T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus III. 
P. Decius Mus. 
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FASTI CONSULARES, 1075 


Diet, rei ger. e. 

L. Papirios Crassus, 
‘Mag. Ep. 

L. Papirius Cursor. 

Ti. Acmilius Mamercinus. 

Q. Pablilius Philo. 


Dict. rei ger. c. 
Q, Publilius Philo. 
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423 


424 
425 
426 
427 


428 
429 


P. Ash Pac 
Cc Candia Os Crassinus Regillensis, 


c Cia Hortator. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 

K. Duilius. 

M. Valerius Corvus (Calenus) IV. 

M. Atilius Regulus. 
Dict. comit, habend. ¢. 

L, Aemilius Mamercinus Privernas, 
‘Mag. F4. 

Q Publilius Philo. 

T. Veturius Calvinus, 

Sp. Postumius Albinus (Caudinus). 
Dict. rei ger. ¢, 

P. Cornelius Rufinus, 
Mag. F4. 

M. Antonius, 

it Papirius Cursor. 
Poetelius Libo Visolus 1.) 

A. Comelius Cossus Arvina IT. 








Postumius Albinus. 
Claudius Marcellus, * 


= 


C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus, 


‘Mog. 

L. Valerius Potitus. 

L. Papirius Crassus II. 

L. Plautius Venno. 

L. Aemilius Mamercinus Privernas II. 
C. Plautius Decianus. 

C. Plautius Decianus (Venox) IT. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Rarbatua, 

L. Comelius Tentulus. 








M. ‘aso ‘Marcellus. 


fag. Ey, 

op Postumius Albinus. 
C. Poetelius Libo Visolus ITI. 
L. Papirius Mugillanus (Cursor 11). 
L, Forius Camillus 11. 
D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 

Dict, rei ger. ¢. 
L. Papirius Cursor. 





Mag. Eq. 
Q. Fabius Masioas Rulliaaa, Aba. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 


L. Comelins Scipio. 
Ca. Falvius Maximus Centamalus, 
Q. Fabius Maximas Rullianus 1V. 
P. Decius Mus IV. 


Q Fabius Maximus Rullianus V. 
P. Decius Mus IV. 
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478 


D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. 
L. Postumius Megellus III. 
C, Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
‘M’. Curius Dentatus, 
M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus, 
Q Coctilon Noctua. 
Censores. Lustr. XXXI. 





Q. Marcius Tremulus II, 
P. Comelins Arvina II. 
M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 
M. Valerius Maximas Potitus. 
C. Aelius Pactus. 
Dict. sedit. sed. c. 
Q Hortensius, 
‘Mag. Eq. 
C. Claudius Canina. 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
C. Servilius Tucca, 
L. Caccilius Metellus Denter. 
P. Comelius Dolabella Maximus. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 











Cn. Domitius S Galton Maximus. 
Mag. Eq. 

"“Goneores. ” Lute, XXXII. 

Ca. Domitius Calvinus Maximus, 


. Fabricius Luscinas II. 

Q. Aemilius Papus TI. 

B. Commelina Rufous II. 

C. Junius Brutus Bubuleus II. 
Q Fabius Maximus Gurges II. 
€. Genucina Clepsina 


P. Coralia Huts 
Mog. Eq. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 1077 


‘M’. Carius Dentatus Il. 
L, Cornelius Lentalus. 
Censores, Lusir. XXXIII. 
C. Fabricius Pama? 
Q Acmiliue 
M’. Curius Dats YL 
Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
C, Claudius Canina II. 
C. Fabius Dorso Licinus. Mort, e. 


C. Fabricius Luscinus ITI. 
L. Papirius Cureor II. 
‘Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 
Consores. Lustr. XXXIV. 
M’. Curius Dentatus. 
L. Papirius Cursor. 
C. Quinctius Claudus. 
L. Genucius Clepsina. 
C. Genucius Clepsina 11. 
Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 
Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
C. Fabius Pictor. 
‘Ap. Clandius Crassus Rufus, 
P. Sempronins Sophus, 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
L. Julius Libo. 
N. Fabius Pictor. 
DJ ite Pera. 1 
Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges III. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
Censores, Lustr. XXXV. 
Cn. Cornelius Blasio, 
C. Marcius Ratilus I. (Censorinus.) 


Brtium Pomicum I. ° 
Ap. Claudius Caudex. 
. Falvius Flaccus. 
‘M’. Valerius Maximus (Messala). 
‘M* Otacibus Crassus, 
Did. clavi fig. . 
Cn, ¥ ate Maximus Centamalus. 


Q Nida! Pht 
Megellu). 
 Vitulas, 





Cn. Comelius Scipio Asina. 

C. Duilius. 

L. Cornelius Scipio. 

C. Aquilius Florus, 

A. Atilius Calatinus, 

C. Sulpicius Paterculas. 
Censores, Lustr. XXXVI. 

C. Duilius, 

L. Cornelius Scipio, 

© Atilius Regulus (Serranus). 

Cn, Comelius Blasio Il. 
Dict. Latin. fer. ¢. 

Q. Oguinius Gallus, 
Mag. Eq. 

M. Laetorius Plancianus, 

L. Manlius Vulso Longus. 

Q. Caedicius. fort. «, 


M, Atilius Regulus IT. 

Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior. 
M. Aemilius Paullus, 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina \\. 
A. Atilios Calasinaa VW... 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 


C. Terentius Varro. 
L. Aemilius Paulus II. 
Dict. rei gerund. c. 
M. Junius Pera, 
‘Mag. 
Ti Seapreian Gracchus. 
‘Diet. sine Mag. Eq. Senat. leg. c. 
M. Fabius Buteo. 
Ti. Ser Gracchus. 
L. Postumius Albinus IIT. Oocis.e. 


‘M. Claudius Marcellus II.’ Add. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoras III. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IV. 
4M. Claudiue Marcellus I. 


M. ane Regulus. Abd. 
P. Furius Philus. Mort. e. 


Q. Fabius Maximus. 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II. 
‘Diet. comit, hab, c. 
C. Clandius Centho. 
Mog. Ep. : 
Q. Fulvius Flaceus. 
Q. Falvius Flaccus 111. 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. 
P, Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus IV. 
M. Valerius Laevinus 
‘Dict, comit. hab. c. 
Q@ Flv Flaceas, 
fag. Eq. 
P. ‘de Crassus Dives. 





Q. Fulvius Flaccus 1V. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus V. 
Censores, Lustr. XLIV. 


‘M. Cormelius Cethegus. 
P. Sempronius Taditanus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus V. 
T. Quinctius (Pennus 
Crispinus. Mort. e. 
Dict. comit, hab. et ludor, mayn. c. 
‘TT. Manlius Torquatus, 








C. Claudius Nero. 
M. Livius Salinator 11. 

Dict. comit. hab, cause. 
‘M. Livius Salinator, 

‘Mag. 
Q Clee Metts 

~ Veturius Philo. 

Q. Ceccilius Metellus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio (Africanus). 
P, Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Dict, comit, habend. c. 
Q. Caccilius Metellus. 


fag. Eq. 

L. Veturius Philo. 
M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

Censores. Lustr. XLV. 
M. Livius Salinator. 
C. Claudius Nero. 
Cn. Servilins Caepio, 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 


P, Sulpics Galba Maximus, 


Mi. Scties Pulex Geninus 
M. Servilius Pulex Geminus 
Ti. Claudius Nero. 
Dict, comit, hab, c. 
©. Serviliua 
Mog. Eq. 
P. Aclius Paetus. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
P. Aelius Paetus. 


Baiium Puuipricum. 
P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus I]. 
C. Aurelius Cotta, 
L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
P. Villius Tappulus. 
Censores, Lustr. XLVI. 
P. Comelius Scipio Africanus, 
P. Aclius Pactus, 
Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus. 
T. Quinctius Flamininus. 
C. Cornelius Cethegus- 
Q. Minucius Rufus, 
L, Furius Pt 
M. Claudius Marcellus, 
L. Valerius Flaccus, 
M. Porcius Cato. 
P. Cormelius Scipio Africanus IT. 
Ti. Sempronius 
Censores, Lustr. XXXVII. 
Sex. Aclius Pactus Catus, 





L Quinctus Flamininus. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 


Briivm Ayriocuivum, 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. 
M*. Acilius Glabri 








1L. Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticus). 
C. Laclit 
M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
Cn, Manlius Vulso. 
Censores. Lastr, XLVI. 
T. Quinctius Flamininus, 
‘M. Claudius Marcellus. 
‘M. Valerius Meseala. 
C. Livius Salinator. 
M. Aemilius Lepidus 
C. Flaminius, 
Sp. Postumius Albinus, 
Q. Marciue Philippus, 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
‘M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
P. Claudius Palcher. 
L. Porcius Licinus, 
Censores, Iastr, XLVI. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Claudius Marcellus, 
Q. Fabius Labeo. 
Cn. Bacbius Tamphilas. 
L. Aemilius Paullus. 
P. Cornelius Cethegus 
M. Baebius Tamphilus, 
AL Postumius Alkiwus. 
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P. Cornelius Seipio Nasica. Abd. 
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On. Coneline Deke 
M. Falvius Nobili bela, 
Caceres Tastes BTV 
P. Comelius Scipio Nasi 
M, Popilliua Leena. 
M. Aemilins Lepi 
C. Popillius seria 
Sex. duliue Camas. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 





Ace 
M. Aemilius Lepidus 11. 

Censores, 2% 

L, Antoninus Pietas, 
P. Sulpicius. um 

713 L. Antonius Pietas. 
P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus II. 23 
2 





C. Calvisius Sabinus, 

716 Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. 

717" Triumeiri Reipublicas constituendae.| 21 
M. Aemilius Lepidus II. 


M. Antonius IT. 20 
C. Jutfus Cacsar Octavianus II. 

— 19 
M. Agrippa. Coe. 


L. Caninius Gallus, Cos. abd. 


T. Statilius Taurus, 
718 L. Gellius Poplicola. Abd, W7 
M. Cooccius Nerra. Abd. 


— 16 
L. Munatius Plancus II. 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus. 

719 L. Comificius. 13 
Sex. Pompeius. 

720 L, Seribonius Libo. u“ 
M. Antonius. Add. 

— 13 


L, Sempronius Atratinus. 
Ex Kal, Jul, Panl. Aemilius Lepidus. 
C. Memmius 12 
Ex Kal.Nov. M. Herennius Picens, 
721 mp. Caesar Augustus II. Add. 
olcatius Tullus. 


P. Autronius Paetus, 
Ex Kal. Mai. L. Flavius, 





Ex Kal. Jul. or Fonteius Cepite. MW 
10 
722 Co. pare Ahenobarbus, 9 





C: 
Ex Kal. Jul, L, Comelius. 
Ex Kal. Noo. N. Valerius, 
723 Imp. Caesar Augustus 111. 8 
M. Valerius Messala Corvinus. 
Ex Kal. Mai. M. Titus 7 
Ex Kal Oct. Cn. Pompeius, 
724 Imp. Caesar Augustus IV. 6 
5 





M. Licinius Crassus, 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. An 
Ex Id. Sept. M. Talli 
Ex Kal. Nov. L. Saenius. 4 
725 Imp. Cacear Augustus V. 
Sex. Appuleius. 3 
Ez Kal, Jul. Potitus Valerius Messala. 
Ex Kal. Nov. C. Furnius, 2 
C. Cluvius, 
726 Imp. Caesar Augustus VI. 
M. Agrippa IT (Lede LXXL) 
727 Tmp. Caesar Augustus 
Mo Agrippa te 1 
728° Imp. Avgustus VILL. 
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FASTI CONSULARES. 1083 


T. Statiling Taurus II, 
Imp. Caesar AugustusTX. 
M Janius Silane. 
Imp. Caemr Augustus X. 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. 
. Caesar Augustus XI. Abd. 
‘A. Terentius Varro Murena. Mort. ¢. 


L, Seatiua, 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 
‘M. Claudius Marcellus Acserninus. 
L. Arruntius. 
Censores. 
L. Munatius Plancus. 
Paul. Aemilius Lepidus 
M. Lollius. 
Q. Aemilius Lepidus. 
M. Appuleiua, 
P. Silius Nerva. 
C. Sentius Saturninus. 
Q Lucretius Vespillo. 
Ex Kal, Jul, M. Vinociua 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. 
Cn. Comelius Lentulus, 
C. Furnius, 
C. Junius Silanus. 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 
Ex Kal. Jul, L. Tarius Rufus. 
M. Livius Drusus Libo. 
L. Calpurnius Piso, 
M. Licinius Crassus, 
Cu. Cornelius Lentulus Augur. 
Ti Claudius Nero (postea Ti. Caesar 
Augustus). 
P. Quinctilius Varus. 
M, Valerius Messala Barbatus Ap- 
pianus. Mort. e. 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus. Abd, 


C. Valgius Ruf 





2 Rufus, Abd. 

C. Caninius Rebilus. Mort. 6. 

L. Volusius Saturninus. 

Q. Aclius Tubero, 

Paul. Fabius Maximus, 

Julus Antonius, 

Q. Fabius Maximus Africanus, 

Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus. 
Mort. . 

T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinus) 

C 





us, 
C. Marcius Censorinus, 
jus Gallus, 

‘Ti. Claudius Nero II. 
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D. Laelius Balbus. 
C. Antistius Vetus. 
Imp. Caesar Augustus XII. 
L. Cornelius Sulla. 


L. Passienus Rufus. 

L, Cornelius Lentulas. 

M. Valerius Messallinus. 

Imp. Caesar Augustus XIII. Abd. 
M. Plautius Silvanus, Abd. 





Cossus Corelius Lentulus, 
1, Calparnins Piao. 
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Ti. Julius Candidus 11. 
C. Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus 11. 
L. Ceionius Commodus Verua, 
L, Tutius Cerealis. 
L, Licinjus Sura III. 
C. Sosius Senecio IV. 
» Suranus IT, 
C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus, 
Ap. Annius Trebonius Gallus, 
M. Atilins Metilius Bradua, 
‘Swf. (C. Julius Africanus. 
Clodius Crispinus.) 
L, Verulanus Severus, 
A. Cornelius Palma IT. 
C. Calvisius Tullus 11. 


Imp. Cacs, Aug.) 
M. Trebatius Priscus. 
Ser. Salvidienus Orfitus. 
M, Peducacus Priscinun, 
‘Sef. (P. Calvisius Tallus. 


Saf. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servi- 
anos IT, 
L. Fabius Justus. 
. Cece, Nerva Tra}. Augustus VI. 
" ‘Africanus 
L Publicius Celeus IT. 
C. Clodius Crispinus. 
Q. Ninnius Hasta. 
P. Manilias Vopiecus, 
L. Vipstanus Messala. 
M. Pedo Vergilianus. 
‘Aemilius) Aelianus. 
L.) Antistius Vetus. 
Quinctius Niger. 
C. Vipstanus Apronianus, 
Ex Kal.Jul, M. Ervcius Clarus. 
Ti Julius Alexander. 


Eodem anno, 
Imp.Caes. Nerva Traj. Aug. Mort. e. 
In, Cazsan Trasancs Hapaianvs 
Avoverun. 
Imp. Cases. Traj. Hadrianus Aug. II. 
Ti Claudius Fuscus Salinator. 
Coes. Traj. Hadrianus Aug. IIT. 
C. Junius Rusticns, 
L. Catilius Severus, 
T. Aurelius Fulvas (poster Imp. Cacs. 
‘Antoninus Aug. Pius) 
M. Annius ves IL. 
Div Achins Aviola 
C. Corellius Pansa. 
Q. Articuleius Pactinus. 
L. Venuleius Apronianus. 
M? Acilius Giabrio. 
C. Bellicius Torquatus, 
Valerius Asiaticus II. 
Titius Aquilinus, 
‘M. Annius Verus III. 
ius Ambibulus, 
(iliue Titianus. 
Gallicanus. 


M. Squilla 

1, Noni Torgutus Asprenas TI 
M. Annius Li 

P-Jerentas Carus TT 

Q. Julius Balbus, 
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Sof. C. Neratius Marcellus IT. 
Ca, Lollius Gallus. 
Q. Fabius Catullinus. 
M. Flavius Aper. 


Ser. Octavius Lacnas Pontianus, 

M. Antonius Rufnos. 

C. Serius Augurinus, 

C. Trebjus Sergianu 

M. Antonius Hiberus, 

Nummius Sisenna. 

C. Julius Servilius Ureas ServianusII1. 

C. Vibius Juventius Varas. 

Lupereus. 

++ Atticus, 

+ + Pontianus, 
Atilianus. 

L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 

Sex. Vetulenus Civica Pompeianus. 

Eodem anno, 

L. Ceionius Commodus Verus Aetius 
Caesar app. ¢. 

L. Aclius Verus Caesar I. 

P. Coelius Balbinus Vibulits Pius, 

Niger. 

+ Camerinua, 

el Verus Caesar. Kal. Jgn. 











“Boden anno a. d. v. Kal. Mart 
T. Aurelius Fulvius Antoninus Aclius 

Cacsar app. «. 

Fodem anno a. d, vt. Id. Jul. 
Imp.Caes.Traj.HadrianasAug. Morte. 
Iup, T. Antivs Carsar ANTOXINS 

Avaustus Pius, 
Imp. T. Ael. Cacs. Ant. Aug. Pins TI. 
C. Bruttius Praesens IL. 
Tmp.T. Ael. Cace. Ant. Aug. Pins III. 
Caesar 





(postea 
‘M. Peducaeus Stloga Priscinus, 
T. Hoenjus Severus, 
L. Statius Quadratus. 
C. Cuspius Rafinus. 
C. Bellicius Torquatus, 
Ti. Claudius Atticus Herodes, 
P, Lollianus Avitus, 
C. Gavius Maximus. 
Imp.T. AeL Caes. Ant. Aug. Pius IV. 
M. Aurelius Caesar IT. 
Sex. Erucius Clarus II. 
Cn. Claudius Severus, 
C. Annius 
C. Prast. Pacatus Messalinus. 
wee es Torquatus, 
Salvius Sulianus 
Ser. Scipio Orfitas. 
Q. Nonius Priscus. 
«+ + Gallicanus, 





Sex. Quintilius Maximus, 

M. Acilius Glabrio, 

M. Valerius Homullus. 

C. Bruttius Praesens. 

A. Junius Rufinus. ( 

L. Aclius Aurehus Commodus (postea 
Tmp. Caes. Aug.) 

T. Sextius Lateranus. 

C. Julius Severua. 

M. Junius Rofinus Sebisianos, 
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Seapala Tertullus, 

Tineius Clemens, 

C. Domitius Dexter IT. 

L. Valerius Messala Thrasia Priscus. 
Fodem anno, 

Bessianus M. Aurelius Antoninus Cae- 





sat opp. 
Ap. Claudius Lateranus, 





Eodem anno, 
M. Aurelius ‘Antoninus (Caracalla) 
Caes. Imp. Aug. app. e. 
P. Septimius Geta Caes. app. «. 
P. Comelius Anulinus IT. 
M. Aufidius Fronto, 
Ti. Clandius Severus. 
C. Aufidius Victorinus, 
L. Annius Fabianus. 
M. Nonius Arrius Mucianus. 
Imp Cees I, Sept, Soverus Aug. IT. 
ches MC Aurel. Antoninus Aug. 
ulvius Phatanie 1h 
Geta. 


E Fabiee cis Septimianus I1. 
‘M. Annius Flavius Libo. 

Imp. Caes. M.Aurel. AntoninusAug.IT. 
P. Septimius Geta Caesar. 

M. Nummius Albinus. 

Fulvius Aemilianus. 

+ Aper. 
es Maximus, 
Imp. Cacs. M. Aurelius Antoninus 

Aug. III. 
P. Septimius Geta Caesar IT. 
Civica Pompeianus, 
Lollianus Avitua 
Eodem anno, 
P. Septimius Geta Caes. Aug. app. est. 
M’. Acilius Faustinus. 
Triarius Rufinus 
(Q.Hedius Rufus) LollianusGentianus, 
Pomponius Bassus. 
Eodem anno pril. Non. Febr. 
Imp. Coes. L. Septimius Severus Aug. 
mort. €, 
Twp. Caua, M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
(Canacatza) Avouerva, 
©. Julius Asper TI. 
C. Julius Asper. 
Eodem anno. 
Imp. Caes. P. Septimius Geta Pius 
Aug. occ. est. 
Imp. M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug. IV. 
D. Coelius Balbinus IT. 
‘Swf. (M. Antonius Gordianus [ por 
tea Imp. Cacs. Aug.] 
Helvius Pertinax.) 
fessalla. 

















. Sabinus. 
~ Lactus IL. 
. Cervalia. 
Catins Sebinus IT. 
Comelius Anulinus. 

C, Bruttius Praesens. 

T. Messius Extricatus I. 
Eodem anno a. d, vi. 1d. April, 
Imp. Caea, M. Aurelius Antoninus 

(Caracalla) Aug. ovr. ¢. 
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Eodem anno a. d.t. Id. April. 
‘M. Opilius Severus Macrinus Imp. 
Cars. Aug. app. e. 
M. Opilius Diadumenianus Cacs. app.e. 
Iup. Cars. M. Opitivs Szvaaus 
Macrixus Avousrus. 
Tmp. Caes. M. Opil. Sev. Mac. Aug. IT. 
C. Oclatinus Adventus, 


Eodem anno. 
Imp. Caea. M. Opilius Sev. Macrinus 
Aug. occ. e. 
Varius Avitus Bassianus M. Aurelius 
‘Antoninus Imp. Caes, Aug. app.e. 
Ip. Caza. M. AuRRLIUS "Anronint 
(EtaGasanus) Prus Fruix Av- 
ousTuR, 
‘Swf. Imp. Cace, M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus (Elagabalus) Aug. 
Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus 
(Elagabalus) Aug. 11. 
Q Tins § Sacerdos I. 
Imp. M. Aurel. Anton. (Elaga- 
balus) Aug. III. ( 
P. Valerius Butyehianos Comazon II. 
Gratus Sabinianus, 
Claudius Seleucus, 
Evdem anno, 
Bassianus Alexianus M. 
‘Alexander Caesar app. ¢. 
Imp. Caen, M. Aurel Anton. (Elaga- 
balus) Aug. IV. 
M. Aurelius Alexander Caesar, 
Eodem anno, 
Imp. Caen M. Aurel. Anton. (B 
talus) Aug. ove. e. sai 
Inp. Caus. M. Avagtius Severus 
ALEXANDER Augustus, 
L. Marius Maximus II. 
1, Roscius Aelianus, 
Claudius Julianus 11. 
L, Bruttius » (oeinesine Criepinus 


© Dee 
Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. II. 
Mareellas 11. 
Albinus. 
» Maximus. 
+ Modestus IL. 








Aurelius 











eho + Probus, 

Imp. Cacs.M. Aur. Sev. Alex.Aug. IIT. 
Cassius Dio Il. 

L. Virius Agricola. 

Sex, Catius Clementinus, 

«++ Claudius Pompeianus, 

T. FL... Pelignianus. 


(C. Coelius) Urbanus, 


+ Severus. 
+ Quinctianus, 





"olen anno, 
Imp. Cacs. M. Aurelius Severus Alex- 
ander Aug. occ. ¢. 


It has been considered unnecessary for the ob- 
jects of the present work to continue toe Faas 
beyond the death of Alexander Severs. 
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Atticurges, 113, be 

Auctio, 114, a. 
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Auctor, 114, b. 
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Auctorati, 454. 
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Auditorium, 115, b; 803, a. 
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‘Augur, 115,'b. 

Auguraculum, 121, a; 945, b. 

Augurale, 121, a 

Auguratorium, 121, a 

Augurium, 348, a. 
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Augustalia, 117, a 

Augustus, 182, a. 

Avia, 254, b. 

‘Aula, 658, b. 
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AvAd, 112, b; 493, a 

AdAaos ‘Spa, 493, a. 











706, a. 





Aurelia Lex, 382, a; 987, b. 
Aures, 70, a. 


* The initials [J. N.) should be inserted at the end of this article. 


a 
eg 


id! 


ri 
nae 


i 


ia 


till 


Kavuiv, 18, by 942, by 


Cantharas, 193, be 


2% 


Cree 


KardAvoes, 208, bi 


Kartu, 357, & 
Canthus, 308, o 


ane a 
i a4 “ii 333 


J 


a2 


q | d ag 4 
ist 


acne iis 


i i, r 
fall x 
7 


4 


i. 
5 Hii tidied 
fetes ‘lilt te 


0 
salad 
ii 


iil 





Kalen, 320; 349, a5 551, a. 
Krwlior, 549, 0. 

Clipens, 245,20 

Clitellac, 246, b, 

Cloaca, 246, b, 





247, 
‘Cleacarum m wratoren 247, b. 
Clocks, 486, 
Clodiae Lopes, 561. 
2 Mise 





Knights (Athenian), 212, a. 
Knights — 393, b. 
Knockers, 506, a, 
Coa Vestis, 248, 2. 
Conctor, 248, a; 102 
Cochlea, 248, a. 
Cochlear, 248, b, 
Coxasdpior, 248, b. 

Codex, 249, a. 

Codex Grogorianus and Hermo- 











a, a. 

Codex Justininnews, 249, b. 

Codex Theodosiamas, 250, a. 
licilli, 953, 


Ksideor, 551, b. 


Coelia or Caclia Lex, 930, a 
o Dose 603, a. 






10, a 
option % be 





Cognitacia 





Cognomen, 640, b. 
Coberes, 476, a, 
Cohors, 93, b. 





Kodeds, 457, a. 


Colony ‘onan, 
Colony (Greek), 
Colores, 261, b. 
Colonsicotern, 264, 
Colossus, 2 bh 
Kaares, 1014, be 
Colum, 264, b. 





INDEX. 
Columbarium, 264, b. 


Combs, 731, b. 
Kéun, 268, a. 

Comedy, 276, b. 

‘Comes, 271, a, 

‘Commissatio, 271, b. 

Comitia, 271, b. 

» — Centuriata, 273,a; 996,b, 

» Curiata, 272, a. 

» —Tributa, 275, 
Conamentiny, 275 
‘Commendationes mortuorum, 421, 

b 








Commentariensis, 275, b. 
Commentarii Sacrorumn, 774. 
Commentariam 










Commissum, 275, be 
Commissoria Lex, 276, a. 
Commodans, 276, b. 
Commodatarius, 
Commodati Actio, 
Commodatum, 2756, be 

Konuds, 9838, b. 

Communi Dividundo Actio,276,a, 
Comoedia, 276, b. 


pra ie 


Compensatio, 
Comsperendinatio 
Comperendini Dies, 
Compitalia, 279, a. 
Conspitalieii Ludi, 279, a. 
Competitor, 36, a. 
Compluvium, 
Compromissiim, 530, b. 

camniiole atic, 138 b 






ry 








, 
onciliarii, 06, a. 

Concio, 996, a 

Concubina (Creek), 279, b. 

Concubina (Roman), 280, a 

Concubinatus, 280, a, 


Condemnatio, 10, 
Condietio, a. 
Conditivum, 260, b. 
Conditorium, 
Conditumme, 04 
Conduetio, 574, bs. 
Conductor, 574, bh. 
Kérdudos, 747, be 
Condos 2a 
wow, 372, 2a. 
arreatio, 603, a. 


3 53,0 















Conjurati, EN 
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Conjuratio, 1013, b. 
Connubium, 601, b; 602, a, 
Kesvoreiay, 282, a. 
Conopeum, 282, a. 
Conquisitores, 282, a. 
Consanguinei, 253, b; 478, a. 
Conscripti, 849, b. 
Consecratio, 61, 








‘Consistorium, B03, a 

‘Consobrina, 254, b. 

Consobrinus, 254, b. 

Consponsar, 5 

Constitutis 

Consualia, 

a ‘onal, 
Consulti, 5 

C onsultores 537, b. 

Contestari, 37%, a. 

Contractua, 653, b; 656, b. 

‘Controversia, 530, b. 

Contubernales, 284, a, 

Contubernium, 280, a; 284, a; 

69, a. 
Contus, 284, a; 880, a. 
Conventio in Manum, 601, b; 
602, b. 

Conventiones, 656, b. 

Conventus, 284, 98, b; 799. 

Convicium, 517, a 

Convivium, 925, a; 926, b. 

Kéyé, 171, b. 


83. 














kat Surat, 374, a, 
a 
¢ ee 5, bs 773, b 





Kowdvor, 622, a. 
Kerry, 1 5. by 879, b. 





Képag. a a 





Kepur@la ‘dpm, 481, b. 
Ropotidterda:, 481, b. 
Cornelia Lex Agraria, S61, b, 
de Falsis, 40) 
dhe Injuriin, 5 








Judiciarla, 56 
Majestatin, 588, b, 
Nummaria, 406, b. 
de Proncriptions et 
Proseriptis, 797,a, 
de Sacerdotiin 774.8, 


seagate 





~ _ Samtuaria, 220, a, 
» — Tevtamentaria,tti,b, 
U neinrin, 561, bk 
Comet Bacbia Lex de Ambitu, 





cem Fulvia Lex de Ambitu, 





Comicines, 19, a. 
Comu, 286, b, 








Corona, 286, 
Castrensis, 289, a. 





Classica, 288, a. 
Convivialix, 290, b. 
Etrusca, 291, a 
Funebris, 290, b. 
Lemniscata, 291, = 
Longa, 291, a. 
Murulis, 288, b. 
Natalitia, 291, a. 
Navalia, 288, 0. 
Nuptialis, 290, b. 
Obsidionalis, 287, a. 


Pactilis, 291, 0, 
‘ampinea, 291, be 





Sepulch 
Sutilis, 291, = 
Tons, 291, a. 
Tonsilis, 291, a. 
Torta, 291, a. 
‘Triumphalis, 289, a. 
Vallaris, 289, 0. 
Corunarii, 862, a, 
Kopaivn, 


3 Olaginn, 282, 
2 OP 






Kopv€avricyss, 2 
Kapuxos, 111, b. 
KépunBos, 
Kopivn, 73 
Kopupala, 
Képus, 446, a. 
Kupurés. 
Corvus, 292, 
Coryeaeum, M44, b. 












Cothurnns, 24 
Kérwos, (ibid, 











ae ERS 

a 

Kpdowebor, 544, a. 
Kparip, 296, b. 
Crater, 22 





KpeorwAcior, 586, b 
Kpeordans, 586, b. 


Crepida, 297, b. 
Crepidines, 1036, a, 
Kpnrls, 297, b. 
Creppi, 583, a. 
Creta, 232, 
Cretan Constitution, 
Cretio Hereditatis, 4 
Kpixos, 506, a; 51 
297, 








Kpogool, 422, a. 
Crotalistria, 299, a. 








Crown, 28 


Krjpara, 381, b 
Ctesibica M 
babes, 3 








im, “S01, a 
KuBurray eis paxaip 
KuBiornriges BOL, 


D. 
Dactyliotheca, 312, b. 


Bx0s, 373, b. 

‘aoeriks, 824, 8 

Degree 803, b; * o92, b. 
313,b. 

‘dats, 932, a. 

Aswovpyol, 323, a. 

Damni Injuria Actio, 313, a. 


Damnum, 302,a; 313, 0. 
Damnum Infectum, 313, b. 


a 





Aacdarudos, 265, 0. 
Acnareéev, 160, b. 
3 944,b. 





Aeexrerripor, 317,b; 944, b. 
Aexarcoas, 317, 
December, 176.b. 
Decempeda, 315, b; 747,a. 
Decemviri, 315,b. 

= 7 Eeyibue Seribendis, 


S Lites ‘Judicandis, 
1040, 
See 


Decimatio, 316. 
Decimatrus, 815, b. 
Decretum, 316, b ; 856, b. 
Decumse, 316, b. 
Decumani, 317, a. 
Decumani Agri, 316, b. 
Decumates Agri, 316, b. 
Decuncis, 570, b. 
Decuria, 95, b. 

Decuriae, 450,b; 850, 





Dediticii, 317, b. 
Deductores, ‘Mi. a. 








INDEX. 


Defrutum, 1045, a. 

Airyua, 432, a. 

Aaxeduoral, 317, b. 

Ac?yya, 318, 0, 

Dejectum Effusum, 318, a. 

Dejecti Effusive Actio, 318, a; 
1043, b. 

Adan, 339, a, 


Aciavov, 318, b. 

Acrrvopépo:, 677, a. 

Delator, 321,0, 

Delia, 321, a. 

Atma, 321, 0. 

Delictum, 297, b. 

Delphinae, 230, b. 

Delphinis, 322, a. 

Acdgina, $22, a. 

Ad gir, 322, 8, 

Aegis, 322, a 

Delubrum, 945, b. 

rt 922,b. 

Demarchi, 322, b. 

ry 322, b. 

Anu 922, b. 

Demens, 304, b ; 305, b. 

Demensum, 322, b ; 874, a. 

Dementia, Laie be 

pricriire Carita tis, 196, 
jinutio Capi . 

Anuéepara, 323, 0. 


Anudxowos, 372, a, 

Demonstratio, 10, a. 
Amuowvinror, 323, a, 
pearl 323, b. 


Denarius, 325, 

Denicales Feriae, 413, b; 442, b. 
Dentale, 69, b ; 70, a. 
Dentifricium, 326, a. 

Depensi Actio, 520, b. 

Deponens, 326, a, 

Deportatio in insulam, 126, b, 
Deportatus, 126, b. 

Depositarius, 326, a. 

Depositi Actio, 326, b. 
Depositor, 326, a. 

Depositum, 326, a. 

‘Adpua, 733, 0. 

Derogare legen, 559,a. 

Agus, 227, 
Desertor, 326, 
Deaignator, 439, b. 
Secpopvraxes, 372, a. 
‘Acoparrdpioy, 197,—. 
Aeoroowvairas, 236, b. 
Desultor, 326, b. 

Detestatio Sacrorum, 449, a, 
Aevrepaywmards, 483, b. 
Aeurepéworpos, 438, 0. 
Devernorium, 208, b, 
Deunx, 102.8 ; 570,b. 
Dextans, 102, 
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» ‘riis dxucdtgou, 389,b, 
Auddous, 332, b ; 961, a 
Diaeta, 253, a; 497, b. 





‘Aurypapets, 371, a. 
Alara, 327, b. 
Auurqral, 329, a. 
Asauraruh, 327, b. 
Dialis Flamen, 424, b. 


is, 333, a. 
Diarium, 322, b ; 874,a, 
Aidow, 333, b. 
Audorvdos, 265, a. 

1054,a. 
Alavdos, 893,b ; 895. 
Aidfeua, 915, 0. 

“sparta, 956, a, 
Y, 333, b. 
4 fs, 34,0. 
Aucaoricdy, 35,0; 1004, a 
Dice, 947, b. 





dodams, 405, 
Exerpenpapyuaros, 10012. 
drerporys, 392, a. 

170, a, 
xaxodoylas, 170.0. 
xaxorexrisr, 170, b. 
xdprov, 200, b; 383,a, 
wdoras, 247, b. 


Pesssasstssasssss 


psatgsesssaaas 





 Aaupia, 844, b, 


1100 
cunporalenr, or ovtnnie 
es ‘repapdceus, 918, 0. 
= Popas dpavois Kal wetnne- 
ros, 755, 





2 xopiov, 225, a. 
Feedonapropian, 607, b. 
Aixerda, 572, a; 817, 0. 
Arxopla, 984, b. 
Dicrota, 149, b. 
Dictator, 337. & 


3 comperendini, 340, b. 
ov fasti, 340, 

> feriati, 413, b. 
o festi, 340, 

& interciai, 340, a 
> neat, 40, 8 
” liales, 340, b. 
2 profeti, 340, «. 

= tis $40, be 





Digitus, 747, 0. 
Aundrea, 340, b. 
Aurédua, 340, b. 

Dilatoria’ Exceptio, 9, b. 
Diligentia, 303, a. 
Dimachae, 341, a 





Dimensum, 874, a. 
Diminutio Capitis, 198, a 
Dinner, 251, b5 319, be 















Aw6eria, 961, a. 
AciBoroy, 360, a 
Arixdeia, 341, a 
Atwuooia, 55, a 


Aroviaia, 341. 
Kar” dypots, oF pinpdy 
3a 

& darey or peyéda, 





‘alveniurac sid, 
Diota, 345, a. 





Aiwrepos, 
Aupeépa. 
Aipdépar, | 
Ailgpos, 309, a. 

AlmAag, 700), b. 
Armacibwy, 1014. be 
Armduts, 703,05 1014 be 
Diploma, 345. a 
Aurédeia, 310, b. 
Aimpopor Nijes, 414. 
Alaruxa, 34. 
Diptyeha, 345,05 931, a. 

















INDEX. 


Discinctus, 1015, b. 
Discus, 345, b. 
Dispensator, 175, a 
Distaff, 445, b. 
Dithyrambus, 226, a, 
Diversorium, 208, b. 
vidiculum, 201, b. 
Divinatio, 346, b. 
Divinatio (law-term), 348, b. 
Divisores, 36, b. 
Divoree (Greek), 60; 601, b. 
Roman), 348, b. 
Divortium, 348, b. 
Adxava, 349, be 
Aoxipasia, 349, b 
Dodrans, 102, 
‘Dogmatici, 350, a. 
Dolabella, 351, b. 
Dolabra, 351, b. 
Aorsxo8 pbuo1, 895, b. 
AdAiXus, B94, a; B95, 
Dolium, 352, b; 1043, b. 
De Dolo Malo Actio, 302. 
Dolus Malus, 302, 2. 
‘Awpdria, 493, b. 
Dominium, 352, b. 
Dominus, 353, a. 
> Funeris, 439, b. 

Domitia Lex, 773, b. 
Domus, 494, b. 
Dona, 354, b. 
Donaria, 354, b. 
Donatio Mortis Causa, 356, a. 
Donatio Propter Nuptias, 356, b. 
Donationes inter Virum ct Ux- 

orem, 356, b. 
Donativum, 281, b. 
Door, 493, a. 
Aopd, 733, a. 
Adpa, 355 
Aopdtiov, 467, b. 
Aoparobhfcn, 4 
Aopuddwror, 86 
Dormitoria, 
‘Awpodoxias ypagt, 31.3, a. 
Adpuv ypagh, 315, a. 
Aupogevias -ypagrh, 1066. 
Adpreia, 51i, b. 
Aopmia, 56, b. 
Adprov, 318, b. 
Dorsuarius, 357, a 





5 384, b. 
570, b. 





















a 
Ducenarii, 360, b. 
Ducentesima, 361,a. 
Dosis, 1056, b. 





Avpares, 991, b. 
Avvactela, 








Navales, 36a 





»  Perduellionis, 7 
Sacrorum, 316, 
Dux, 802, b. 


BEE 


Earring, 510, be 

Earthenwi 

*ExwaAngia, 361, by 43ha 

"ExwAnoworinds pu 
iva. 32 

“ExwAnros Tidus, 19a. 
b 


“Exod, 436, a. 
"ExndnAnua, 45, 3. 
“ExBoais, 524, . 
"Hyeia, 956. a 

















(Exdoyeis, 371.0 
Exuaryeior h 

‘Expaprupia. tiv, 
TExgopd, 430, b, 
"ExpudAopopia, 
‘Exroueir. 12, bh. 















Province, 
Repentinant, 361, 


Eixootoadyos, iiik 
Elpny, 363, b. 
Tigao B06 a 





"BaArsyonor, 375, b. 





pirici, 379, b. 
“Epnopucal Alxau, 378, 8. 


Emti et Venditi Actio, 381, b. 
Emtio Bonorum, 154.3, 
Eantio et Venditio, 381, b. 
Wowylepara, 438, b. 
“Evara, 438, b. 

Encaustica, 684, b; 685, b. 
"Eyxeipidior, 809, b. 
“Exes, 467, b. 
"Eyeectrnuivos, 381, b. 
“Eyednua, 335, b. 
“Eqerqua, 381, b. 
Byerqeis, 381.b. 
“Eyerqrudy, 382, b, 
“Exbeigis, 382.0. 


a 
1013,b. 





“Exdupa, 38,0 


INDEX. 


"Evkxvpa, $82, a. 
“Evertoxnuya, 713, ; 921.9 
"Evert 417, 84 

"Eryn, 382, b. 

“Ey yinous, 598,b. 
“Exyins Alicn, 383, a. 
“EyyvOien, 511, b. 
*Enavrds, 175, b. 
“Ewara, 438, b. 
*Eré8:0y, 822, b. 
"Evoutov Aixn, 383, a. 
"Eveuorla, 88,b; 91,0. 
“Evorrpor, 890, b. 
"Ersoy, 510, b. 
Ensigns, military, 883, 2 
Ensis, 457, a. 

Entasis, 383, b. 

*Evrea, 83, b. 

*Espnua, 957, b. 

"Hes, 339, a. 
"Ewayyala, 383, b. 

Ei 





"Ewetddia, 404, 0. 
"Egnéeia, 384, a. 
Ephebeum, 461, b. 
“Epnéos, 384, 0. 
"Epa ynois, 385, & 
"Egdow, 385, 0. 
“Epeats, 62, b. 


“Eplemiov, 386, a. 
Ephippium, 386, a, 
Fphori, $86, b. 
“Eqpopax, 386, b. 
"Epupd, 941, b. 
“Equpu, 373, b. 
Epitatae, 388, b. 
*Emi€drai, 388, b. 
*Ews6dépa, 164, b. 
“Em6Ba, 57,0, 
“EwléAnua, 38, a. 
“EmiGodt, 389, a. 
"Exixeiporovla, 217, b; 364, b. 
*EwleAnpos, 309, a, 
*EwixAurpor, 551, b. 
“Exixoupot, 1066, b. 
“Exdaipa, 374.2. 
‘EwBéxarov, 317, b. 
Epidemiurgi, 323, a, 
‘Ew dixacia, 390, a. 





"EmiAderos, 405, b. 
“Exton, S77. 
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"Emipedmral ney vewplew, 390, b. 


Epirhedium, 823, b. 
“Exloxmpjs pevBopaprypesir,607,b 
"Enloxono, 391, 0. 
"Exloxvpos, 761, b. 
"Exlomua, 518, a. 
“Exlonuor, 518, a. 

Exlowrpov, 308, a, 
"Emowaarip, 506, a. 
"Exordrqs, 391, 2. 

Tay 


rév Sarev, 391, 0. 
Fpistola, 282.8; 
“Emorodeds, 391, b 
Fpistomium, 378, b. 








Be synthetici, 391, b. 
Epitaphium, 440, b. 
Epithalamium, 599, b ; 605, a. 
*Ex(Onua, 436, b, 

*Emeripia, 111, 9. 

“Emtrysos, 235, b; 515, a. 
“Extrovos, 551,b ; 881, a. 
*Emetpinpapmuaros Alen,1001 a. 
"Exirpowis ‘ypag, 392, a. 
“Ex{rpowes, 392, a. 

"EwweAla, 392, b. 

"Exouls, 1014, be 

"Exoupddsoy, 245,D. 

"Ewevla, 944, b. 





"Ewaribes, 879, 
Epulones, 393, a. 

Epulum Jovia, 393, a; 551, 0. 
Equestris Ordo, 396, a. 

Equiria, 393, a. 

Bauien 393, b. 

m transvectio,395,b;397 a, 





Fquuleus, 398, a 

Equus October, 699, b. 
Equus Publicus, 394, a. 
“Epardpymr, 398, a. 
"Eparwrral, 398, a, 

“Eparos, 398,20. 

‘Eproatas rerpbyere, 479, te 
"Epyarrivar, 706, b; 941, a. 
Engotulum, 398, b. 

ius, 398, b. 

Erogatio, 202, a. 

"Eperia, 398, b 





E 


“Eoxapis, 67.0. 
“Exorrpor, 890, b 


A.gef 


nid Pere J iid Fs 
cae lil 


is 


24a; 1068, b 


Pore re 
i if iff 


wa 
ri idl, 3 i. 
ia li Hl iid 


Paes Nae a 


‘ ie, 
nar 











“Ayaka, 466, 0; 764, b. 
“Auakdrobes, 705, a. 
Hammers, 589, a. 
“Apua, 307, b; 466, & 
“Apudpata, 466, 





466, a. 





Harp, 838, b. 

‘apadyn, 466, b. 

‘Aprayiis eae 466, b. 

H 466, b. 

“Apmaardr, 466, be 

Harpastum, 466, b. 

“Aprn, 406, b. 

Haruspices, 467, a, 

Haruxpicina Arm, 347, b ; 467, a. 
Haruspicium, 347, 

Hasta, 467, b. 

Hastarium, 4 

Mastati, 95, 0; 593. 
‘Exaroupady, 175, b. 
ExarduBoa, 471, 0. 
“Exardupn, 471, 4; 831, b. 
‘Exatoorh, 736, a. 
“Exrnudpioy, 734, b. 
Hectici, 469, a. 
“Edva, 358, b. 

‘EBéAta, 879, 

“EBos, 946, b. 

“Heyendves cuppopiav, Si. 0% 
“Hyepovia Auearrypiov, 368, W. 








iyrropla, 770, bs 273, 


EDwres, 470, a. 

He 
Roman), 475, b. 
9 pap, 469, a. 


Eines 
Helopolis, 469, b. 
Helinee, 834, «. 





Hermogenianus Codex, 249, a. 
Hermulae, 479, b. 


Edperpa, 567, 0. 
Hexaphoron, 550, b. 
‘Efdorvdos, 265, a. 
Hexeres, 878, a. 

“Bpveis, 946, 

‘Tepdxior, 52, b. 

‘lepeiov, 830, b ; 831, b. 
Tepftowron 481, b. 

is, 39, a 

‘Teoma, 347, b. 
“Tepounvla, 662, a. 
Hieromnemones, 39; 482, a. 
“lepdy, 946, 0. 

Hicronica Lex, 562, a ; 798, b. 
Hieronicae, 109, b. 
‘Tepopdsrrns, 373, b. 
“lepowouol, 482, a. 
“Lepocionla, 347, 
“\eposwnies -ypadh AOL 


Horreum, 488, b. 





Hortensia Lex, 7 
Hortus, 489, 2. 
*Oor1, 669, a. 
‘Ooweriip, 669, 2 
Hopes, 491, b. 





‘Pp 
Howtia, 831. b 
Hostis, 490, a; 7842. 
Hour, 455, > 
House (Greek), 492 b 

vw» (Roman), 49, & 
STaxlrGia, 502, b. 
atanor, 1052, 

"Bpews ypaph, 501. % 
“T8parérqs, 619, b. 
“TBpards, 373. b. 
“TB8patans, 503, a. 
“T8paviuxdy Spyder, 


“T8pavdus, 503, a 
Bh cena ri 


Whe 


“TAAais, 991, b. 





“renpeaia, 801, b- 
“teypérns, 501, b. 
“trepor, 622, a, 





Teire, 940, b. 
“YrdAAnua, O01, 2. 
“TroBoheis, 957, a. 
“roBodjjs ~ypapn, 502, a. 
“TroxaAwdla, 4 
“Troxperfs. 483, a. 
“ProBjua, 173, b 
280, b 






Hydraula, 503, a. 
Hydromelum, 1048, b. 
Hypocaustum, 142, 0. 
Hypogeum, 280, b. 
Hypotbean, 








Hypothecaria Actio, 760, b. 


LJ. 


"Laxxos, 374, a. 
Jaculatores, 468, b. 
Jaculum, 468, b. 
Janitor, 507, a. 





"Lerpds,, 610, a. 
avo. 





leonirae St 


b 
Imbrices, 940, a. 
Impendium, 525, b. 


INDEX. 


Imperativae Feriae, 414, a. 
‘Imperator, 508, b. 
Imperium, 597, b. 
Impluvium, 495 
Imprisonment, 1.97. 
Impubes, 509, a. 

In Bonis, 151, b. 
Inauguratio, 510, a. 
Inauris, 510, b. 
Incensis, 19650. 








Incestum, Sila, 

Incitega, 511, b, 

Incorporales Kes, 353, a. 

Incubatio, 355, b. 

Incunabula, 512, a. 

Incas, 512, b. 

Index, 568, a 

Indigitamenta, 774, b. 

Induere, 38, a. 

Indumentum, 1015, a 

Indusium, 101 

Indutua, 38, a; 

Infamia, 513, 0 

Infamia (Grek), 514.0. 

Roman), 512, b. 

Infana, 516, a. 

Infantia, 516, a. 

Inferiae, 443, a. 

Informer, 321, a. 

Infula, 516, 

Ingenui, 516, b. 

Tngenuitas, 616, be 

Ingritus, 729, a. 

Inheritance (Grvek), 471, a. 
(Homan), 475, b. 

Injuria, 5175 a. 

Injuriarum Actio,517,b; 1043,a, 

Ink, 11, b. 











1015, a. 











Tnaania, 305, b. 
Tnsanus, 305, b. 
Insigne, 518. a, 
Inatita, 5 9 8 
Inatitee, 519, 








Integrum Restitutio, In, 820, a. 
Intercalary Month, 178, b ; 176, 
bs 179, b. 
Totercapedo, 139, b 
Intervensio, 520, 3 521, a. 
Intereisi Diew, 340, a 
Intercolumnia, 50, b. 
Intendictio Aquaeot Ign 
Tntentictura, 















.  probibiter 
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Interdictum quorum Bonoram, 
816.0. 
» — Foeuporaniiae posses- 
h 







» restitatoriam, 622, a. 
» — Tetinendas posses: 
a8 : 


+ Sectorinm, 4 
tL uti possidacts, 
utrubi, 522, 
* Interest of Momeys323, . 
Intergerivus, 719, b. 
Internundinum, 648, b, 
Interpres, 527 a, 
Interregnum, 5: 
Interrex, 527 
Interula, 101. ty 
Intestabi 
Tntestato, Tienes Ab,A75,b. 
Intestatus, 475, b. 
ine um, 1015 yb 
tarium, 478, b. 
Invests 510, 0. 
“Ids, 833, a. 
“Invds, 547, 8. 
“lew, 368, b 




















“Lo@uea, 52 
Isthmian Games, 528, a. 
Ttalia, 258, b ; 798, a. 
Italy, 258, b. 

Iter, 864, b ; 1034, a 
hi rvitus, B84, b 
"THbgaAAOL, SH yb. 





“Irvs, 308, a 


Jubere, 855, b. 
Judex, 529, a 
= Ondinarius, 533, = 
» Pedaneus, 533, a 
tionis, 53], a 
Judges (Ure) 298, "bs 304; 
385, b. 
Judgor (Roman), 529. 
Judticati Actio, 533, 4. 
Tudicos Kdititii, 581, a, 
Jucticia Duplicia 408, be 
Judicia Extruordinarin, 
~  Legitima, 507. b 
Imperi, 507, b 


ium, 
we Populi, 580, b; 31. 
7 Privatum, 530, b. 
7 Publicum, 530, b. 
Jugerum, 533, b, 
Jugum, 533, b. 
Jugumentum, 52, b; 504, a 
Tuline Legos 534, b, 
Julia Lex de Adulteriia, 14, a. 








Judi 








de Annona, 585, oo 
de Bonis Cedendis, 


535.8 

Caducaria, 535, a 

de Caede et Veneficio, 
‘535, 8 


an 


Leuga, 747, 5. 
Levir, 21, b. 
Lex, 558, b. 

Lex Acilia, 819, b. 


se 


yas 


Sysssssyesyssssazgss 


‘Acilia Calj 

‘Aebutia, 
560, a. 

Aelia, 560, a. 

‘Aclia Sentia, 18, a ; 595, b. 

Aemilia, 560, b. 

Acmilia Baebia,36,b; 560, b; 
561, a. 

Acmilia Lepidi, 920, a. 

‘Aemilia Scauri, 920, a. 

‘Agrarise, 25 ; 560, b. 

Ambitus, 36, b. 

Annalis, or Villia, 16, b. 

Antia, 920, a. 

Antoniae, 560, b. 

Apuleia, 520, a. 

‘Apuleia Agraria, 560, b. 

Apuleia Frumentaria, 560,b. 

Apuleia Majestatis, 588, b. 

Aquilia, 313, a. 

‘Aternia Tarpeia, 560, b. 

Atia de Sacerdotis, 560, b. 

Atilia, 537, 0 ; 1020, b. 

Atinia, 560, b. 

Aufidia, 36, b. 

‘Aurelia, 532, a; 987, b. 

Bacbia, 560, b. 

Beebia Aemilia, 36, b; 
561, b. 

Coecilia de Censoribus, oF 
Censoria, 560, b. 

Caccilia de Vectigalibus, 
561, a5 778, 2 

Coecilia Didia, 561, a. 

Calpurnia de Ambitu, 36, . 


Repetundia, 


iia, 36, b. 
> a5 367, b; 











Agraria, 561, a. 
Cassia Tabellaria, 930, a. 
Cassin Terentia Framents- 


Coelia or Caelia, 930, a. 
Comelia Agraria, 561, b. 
ode Falsis, 406, b. 
v» de Injuriis, 517, b. 
»» Sudiciaria, 561, b. 
s+ Majestatia, 588, b. 
+ Nummaria, 406, b. 
ty deParricidio,285,b 
y» de Proscriptione et 
Proscriptis,797, 





a. 
ode Sacerdotiis, 774, 


. 

«de Sicariis et Ve 
neficia, 285, b. 

vy ~— Sumtuaria, 920, 2. 

oy‘ Testamentaria, 
406, b. 

»» de Vi Publica, 
1052, b. 

» — Uneiaria, 561, b. 


INDEX. 


Lex Cornelia Baebia, 561, b. 
Fulvia, 36, b. 

idia, 920, a. 
Domitiade Sacerdotiis,773,b. 
Duilia, 562, a 
Duilia Maenia, 562, a. 
Fabia de Plagio, 764, b. 
Falcidia, 554, b. 
Fannia, 920, a. 
Flaminia, 562, a. 
Flavia Agraria, 562, a. 
Frumentarise, 562, a. 
Futia de Religione, 562, a, 
Fufia Judiciaria, 532, a. 
Furiaor FusiaCaninia, 596. 
Furia de Sponsa, 520, b. 
Furia or Fusia Testamenta- 


rin, 554, a. 

Gabinia Tabellaria, 930, a. 

Gabinise, 562, a. 

Galline Cisalpinae, 564, b. 
562, a. 


Gellia Cor 

Genucia, 56! on 

Hieronica, 562, a; 798, b. 

Horatia, 862, b. 

Hortensia de 
765, b. 

Hostilia de Fastis, 562, b. 

Tcilia, 562, b. 

Juliae, 584, b. 

Junia de Peregrinis, 562, b. 

Junia Licinia, 562, b. 

Junia Norbana, 548, a; 562, 
b; 568, b; 596, b. 

Junia Repetundarum, 819,a. 

Junia Velleia, 562, b. 

3 BUX be 








sssessessassss 


sazsaas 


Plebiscitis, 


23 


sass 





Licinia Junia, 562, b. 
Liciia-Mucia de Ciribus 


bie 
ee 
Pore 





» Livine, 563, 0. 

7 Lutatia de Vi, 1052, b. 

»»  Maenia, 563, a. 

i» Majestatia, 588, b, 

+, Mamilia de Coloniis, 563, a, 

vw» Manilia, 563, a 

>» Manlia de Vicesima, 596, b. 

» Marcia, 563, a. 

v Maria, 563, a 

+) Memmia or Remmia, 189, b. 

» Mensia, 563, 0. 

1» Minucia, 563, b. 

o» Octavia, B63, b. 

> Ogulnia, 563, b. 

vy Oppia, 919, b- 

x» Orehia, 920, a 

ty Ovinia, 563, b. 

» Papia de Peregrinis, 562, b. 

x» Papia Poppaea, 535, b. 

> Popiria, or Julia Papiria do 
lulctarum Aestimationc, 

563, b. 

1 563, b. 

x» Papiria Plautia, 563, b. 

» Papiria Poetelia, 564, a. 

+> Papiria Tabellaria, 930, a. 

% Peduenea, 564, a. 

~  Pevulania, 564, 
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Lex Petreia, 364, a. 
» Petronia, 564, a. 
nm Pinaria, 564, a. 
» Plaetoria, 304, a. 
» Plantia, or Plotia de Vi, 
1052, b. 
» Plautia, or Plotia Judiciaria, 
564, a. 
Poctelia, 564, a. 
Poetclia Papiria, St4, 9; 
637, be 
Pompeia, 564, a. 
» de Ambitu, 36, b. 
»  Judiciaria, 532, a. 
3 de Jure Magistra- 
tuum, 532, a. 
nde Parricidiis, 286, 
b 


»  Tribunitia, 564, a, 
de Vi, 564, a. 
Ponpein, 564, 0. 
Popilia, 563, b. 
Porcise de Capite Civium, 
564, a. 
» Porcia de’Provinciis, 564, 8. 
Publicia, 564, be 
» Publilia’ de’ Sponsoribus, 
520, b. 
Publiline, 808, a. 
Pupia, 564, b. 
Quintia, 564, b. 


a7 


2 os3a8 


asa 


4 


” 

= Remmis, 189, b. 

~ Repetundarum, 819, a. 

= Rhodia, 564, b. 

= Roscia ‘Theatralis, 564, b. 

% Rubria, 564, b. 

~  Rupiline, 565, 0; 798, a 

% Sacratae, 565, a. 

» Satura, 559, b; 840, 0. 

» Scantinia, 565, 

3 Scribonia, 565, a. 

= Semproniae, 818, 2 

m Semproninde Foenore,865,b 

. Agraria, 585, b. 

” Serva Guede Civitate, 
819, b. 

v» Seria lancia do Repetu- 

a, 819, b. 

» Servilia Judiciaria, 532, a; 
565, b. 

» Silia, 565, b. 

% Silvani et Carbonis, 563, b. 

~ Sulpiciae, 565, b. 

= Sulpicia Sempronia, 565, b. 

= Sumtuariae, 919, b. 

% Tabellariae, 930, a 

» Tarpeia Atemnia, 560, b. 

~ Terentilia, 565, b. 











Testamentarine, 565, a. 
Thoria, 966, b. 
Titia, 566, a 
Titia de Tutoribus, 566, a. 
‘Trebonia, 566, a. 
Tribunicia, 987, a. 
Tullia de Ambitu, 36, b. 
Tullia de Legatione Libera, 

556, b. 
= Valeriae, 1025, b. 
on Naletine XVoratiar (S28 )p. 


‘ii Cansa, 590, b. 
‘ium, 591, 

tos, 505, b. 
tarius, 592, a. 

ti Actio, 592, a. 
tor, 592, a. 

tum, 592, a. 

te, 549, a. 

as, 548, a 

n, 543, 





339, 
nes, 872, bi 

1, 592, b. 

«Lex, 563, 8. 

ulus, 592, b. 

s Lex, 596, b. 

», 594, &. 

marius, 594, 0. 

mes, 731, b. 

iov, 668, a. 

as, 346, b. 

le, 594, b. 

of, 346, b. 

ium Aes, 21, b. 

vine, 892, a. 

eatus, 218, b. 

a, Conventio in, 601, b; 


rb 
ninsio, 594, b. 
nissor, 595, b. 


421, be 
Ferrea, 466, b. 
Injectio, 596, b. 

+» 594, be 

1 Lex, 563, a. 

1e8, 1036, a 


ge (Greek), 597, a. 
(Roman), 601, b. 

pium, 605, b. 
is Flamen, 424, b. 
les Ludi, 581, a. 
1s, 176, b. 
pla, 605, b. 
» 742, a. 
.2), a 
. 1068, be 
fia, 424, 8. 
yopspor, 680, a. 
& 424, a. 
1590, a 
2, 469, 0, 

» 254, b. 
familias, 408, b; 602, b. 
lia, 608, a. 
nonium, 601, b. 
na, 602, b. 
eum, 441, b. 
320, b. 
vomus, 608, b. 
(Greek), 819, b. 
(Roman), 250, a. 
m4, 987, b. 
atini, 608, b. 
amina, 1047, b. 
ine, 608, b. 
ina, 608, b. 
us, 610, a. 
anus, 611, b. 





INDEX. 
Meditrinalia, 612, a. 
Megalenses Ludi, 612, a. 
Megalensia, 612, a. 
Megalesia, 612, a. 
Méyapor, 946, b. 
Meuryeryés, 57, a. 
Mealyar, 215, b. 
Meioy, 57, a 
Melua, 357, b. 

M#an, 222) 
Menlepares Toss b 

el Pov, 
Meurroire, 435, b. 
Mearelpny, 368, b. 
MeAoroita, 629, a. 
Membrana, 567, b. 
Memmia Lex, 189, b, 
May, 175, b; 618, b. 

> apxdueros, 175, b. 
kotdos, 175, b. 

ios, 175, be 

lerdqeron, 175, b. 
ple, 175, b. 
wadpns, 175, b. 
Meredeia, 612, b. 
Mensa, 612, b. 
Mensarii, 613, a. 
‘Mensularii, 613, a. 
Mensia Lex, 563, a. 
Mensis, 613. 
Mensores, 614, b. 
Menstruum, 874, a. 
Mirunis, 365, 2. 
Mepredérws, 180, a 
Mercenary soldiers, 1066, b. 
MepxlBuos, 180, a. 
Merenda, 251, b. 
Meridiani, 455, b. 
Meridies, 339, b. 
Meodyxvaoy, 50, a. 
Mecabasos Obpa, 493, b. 
Mecatrsoy, 112, b. 
Mécavros Oipa, 493, b. 
Meanufpla, 389, a 
Mecodafeiv, 707, b. 
Mecoupdrsor, 245, b. 
Meaédroixos, 719, b. 
Merafdrns, 326, b. 
Metae, 230, a. 
Merayelrvia, 615, a. 
Merayerrnide, 175, b. 
Metallum, 1027, b, 
Merayerspls, 321, 2. 
Merdycrtpoy, 321, 0, 
Méravaor 6ipa, 493, b, 
Methodici, 615, a. 
Merolxioy, 616, a. 
Mérouror, 615, b. 
Mérewor, 878, b. 
Matpeytpras, 31, b. 
Metretes, 616, b 
Merone, ai 6, be 
Mer, 616, b. 
Marpémoass, 261, a. 
Mile, 616, b, 
Mile-stones, 616, b 
Mil 


gsage 


Fy 





M iarium, 616, b ; 1036, a. 
Milliarium ‘Aureum, 1036, a. 
Mills, 619, a. 
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Mimus, 617, 
Mina, 934, a. 
ines, 1037, b. 
res, 304, a; 516, 0. 
‘Mint, 620, a. 
Lex, 563, b. 
tio Capitis, 196, a. 
‘Mirmillones, 456, a. 
Mirror, 890, b. 
‘Missio, 617, b; 455, a. 
»  causaria, 617, b. 
> honesta, 617, b. 








Misdoi Alen, 618, b. 

Miro, 942, b. 

Mitra, 172, b; 1069, a. 

Mixta Actio, 7,b; 8, a. 

Mra, 934, a. 

Mrfuara, 436, b. 

Mompeia, 436, b. 

Mrola, 294, b. 

MoxAés, 505, b. 

Modiolus, 308, a. 

Modius, 618, b. 

Moixela, 14, b. . 

Moixeias ypag, 14, 

Mola, 619, a. 

‘Mola Salsa, 831, b. 

Monaulos, 969, a. 

Moneta, 620, a. 

Monetales Triumviri, 620, a. 

Monetarii, 

Monile, 621, b. 

Monitor, 957, a. 

Movoxpéuaroy, 681, a. 

Movéypayyor, 6B1, 

Movoudyox, 454, b. 

Monopodium, 612, b. 

Monoxylon, 572, b ; 875, b. 

Monstrum, 795, a. 

Month (Greek), 175, b; 613, b. 
x» (Roman), 176, b. 

Monumentum, 441, b. 











Morbus Comitialis, 274, b, 
Mortarium, 622, a. 





Mourixus, 622, b 

Movrvxuéy, 175, b. 

Mourning for the dead, 438, b ; 
443,80 

Mote, 622, b. 


Moustaches, 631, a. 
Mociana Cautio, 210, a 
Munript, 375, 879, & 
Mulier, 1 
Mulleus, 
Médos, 619, a. 
Malsa, 1048, b. 
Mulsum, 1048, b 
Wala, 711.0. 





4, 925, b. 

voy, 658, a. 

“uch, 348, b. 

+ 833, 0. 

& Corona, 289, b. 
58, b. 

622, 

a, 661, a. 

ids, 659, 0. 

ad, 659, a. 

¢ Gamer, 66), a. 
yia, 343, b. 

os, 245, b. 


977, a. 

roAla, 348, b. 

ne naves, 877, b. 
forendi Servitus, 864, a 
638, b. 

i19, a 





666, be 
729, b. 
Servos et Animalium, 


Novi Nuntiatio, 666, b. 
ads Bdoxavos, 410, a. 
+ 88l,a. 

Spolia, 893, a. 

aum Vioum, 1049, a. 
‘res, 667, a. 

Bouos, 946, b. 

raphi, 567, b. 

#4, 919, B. 

m, 231, a. 

, 667, a. 

367, 0. 

tor, 667, b. 

5, 667, b. 

oe, 667, b. 

yla, 667, a. 

yor, 667, a. 

im, 667, 0. 

Ams, 586, b. 

Aelov, 586, b. 





es Principum, 674, b. 

675, 0, 

536, b. 

87,0. 

ts, 836, a. 

ma, 957, b. 

rés, 836, 0, 

Lex, 920, a. 

\ Libertas, 595, b. 

1‘ Senator, 595, b ; 849, b. 

sii Gladiatores, 456, a. 
Servi, 870, a ; 873, b. 

‘jus Judex, 533, 0, 

‘76, be 





snatoritim G68, a; 676,b; 
851, 


INDEX. 


Oreae, 432, a. 

Organ, 503, a. 

Organist, 508, 8 

Organum, 503, a, 

“Opyia, 631, b. 

"Opyuid, 747, b. 

Orichaleum, 165, b, 

Originarii, 785, 8. 

Omamenta Triumphalia, 1009,b. 
Omnatrix, 676, b. 


‘Nexopdpia or 'Orxopépia, 677.8. 
"Oo xopdpor, 677, a. 
Oscines, 120, b. 

Oscillum, 677, a. 
Ostentum, 795, a 
Ontiarium, 677, b. 
Ostiarius, 495, b. 

Ostium, 495, b; 503, b. 
Ostraciam, 125, a. 
*Oorpdacwor, 417, b. 
“Oerpaxoy, 125, a; 417, b. 
*O6dmn, 


*06snor, 701,a. 

Ova, 230, b. 

Ovalis Corona, 289, b. 
Olas, 418, a. 

Ovatio, 677, b. 
O88as, 503, b. 

Oren, 429, . 





Ovdoxérai, B31, b. 
Ounce, 1056, b. 
Oiyria, 1056, b. 
Odyyla, 1056, b. 
Obparla, 761, b. 
Otplaxos, 467, b. 
Otclas Alien, 405, 0. 
*OEls, 4, b. 

“Ofer, 1047, b. 
‘OfBdguon, 4, b. 


‘OfsBagor, 4, b. 

*OfSuers, 1048, b. 
P. 

Pactio, 656, b ; 657, a. 


Pactum, 656, b ; 657, 
Paean, 678, a. 


ne 


Pagan 679 
679, b. 
Pagani, 679, b- 
Paganica, 761, b. 
Pagi, 679, b. 
Tlauir, 678, a. 


TaBaryeryés, 678, b. 
MlaSepacria, 461, 2. 





Painting, 680, a. 
Tlausy, 678, a. 


nl 
Pala, 697, b. 


Tadaispordrn, 698, b. 

Tarauerd, 747, b 5 748, 0. 

Tadaforpa, 698, a. 

TlaAmorpopidaxes, 464, a. 
in, 704, b. 


Palatini Ladi, 361, 0 

Tian, 698, b. 
Tladryederndos, 209, a. 
Palilia, 699, b. 
Palimpsestus, 567, b. 
Palla, 700, a. 


Palliata Fabula, 278, b. 
Palliatus, 703, a. 
Palliolum, 700, a. 
Pallium, 700, s. 
Palmipes, 747, 
Palmus, 747, a. 
Paludamentum, 703, b. 
Paludatus, 703, b. 
Palus, 704, b. 

12, 704, be 
Tidupaxos, 706, b. 
Tidupvaoi, 991, b. 
Panathennea, 704, b. 
Pancratiastae, 707, b. 
Pancratium, 707, a 
Pandectae, 708, a. 
Mid»8.a, 711, 0. 
TlaxBoxeiov, 208, b. 
Taxtyyps, 711, a 
Panegyria, 711, a. 

TlaveAddvia, 711, be 
Tlavubvia, 711, b. 
TlavowAla, 711,b. 
TlavoiAxos, 942, & 
Pantomimus, 712, 
Paper, 567, a. 
Papia Lex de Peregrinis, 562, b. 
»», Poppaca Lex, 585, b. 
Papiria Lex, 563,b. 
» — Plautia Lex, 563,b. 
v»— Poetelin Lex, 564, 0. 
3. Tabellaria Lex, 930, a. 
Papyrus, 557, a. 
Par Impar Ludere, 713, a. 
Pariindis, 277.b. 


Tapaxurns, 578, b.. 
Paradisus, 713, b. 
Paragauda, 713, b. 

#, 446, b. 
Tapayrabidior, 432, a. 
Tlapeypapt, 714, a. 
Tlapa:Bdrys, 309, a. 
Tlapasidris, 309, b. 


Fras, 834,b. 
1, 834, b. 
05, 834, b. 
Tispevolas, 


seeks TAD. 


eprd, 357, b; 358, 0. 
olan, 721, 0 


Philyra, 567, a. 
tb 402, 0 


Pros, 752, b. 


topuss, BBG, a. 
dpos, 944, bs 1027, 0. 
tepriryel, 


87, be. 
rucd, 877, b. 


7, 701, a 





5, b; 236, a; 993, a 





Pl 700, b. 
14, a5 755) a, 
ebopd risw "EAevidpesy, 755, a. 
dvyh, 124, 0. 
ry 45, be 
(Ot, ale 
990, b. 


PeroBacrrcis, 400, b; 755, b 
Pidov, 9H), b. 
hom, 42 





tows, 

Physiolonia 756, a, 
Yaicians, 610, 

Picatio, 1045, b. 

Pictura, 680, a 

Pignorsticia Astin 760, b 

is Capio, 737, b. 
Pignus, 759, a. 





Tivag, 931, 2. 

Minaf daxdnovoructs, 324, a. 

Piscatorii Ludi, 581, a. 

Piscina, 65, b; 138, b; 140, a 
5, b, 


Mlsewes, 
Pistillum, 622, = 

Pistor, 764, a. 

Pistrinum, 619, b; 622, 
Tides, 1045, b. 








INDEX. 


Taareryérioy, 3)2, 0. 

Plaustrum, or Plostrum, 764, b. 

Plautia or Plotia Lex de Vi, 
1052, b. 






Plebeii’ Ludi, rate 
Plebes, 765, b. 
Plebiscitum, 769, b ; 995, =. 
Plebs, 765, b. 
TiAjerpor, 586, b. 
Pokey 586, be 

» 759. 
TlAcaroBoAlr8a, 937, a 
TiAjurn, 308, 2. 
TIAquoxéa, 374, a. 
TiAguoxéns, 374, b. 
Pleni Menses, 176, b; 177, be 
TIAd6por, 747, b; 748, a. 





Twrrifpea, 770, b. 
Pleuteus, 552, b ; 770, b. 
Pneumatici, 770, 

Tis, 362, 0. 





Poculum, 71, bs 

TéBes, 876, b; 881, a. 

Podium, 43, a. 

TloBoudxam, 197, a. 

Poena, 71, be 

Poetelia Papiria Lex, 564, a; 
637, b. 


Tlommrés, 12, b. 
Poisoning, 751, 8; 1031, a 
Tloaduapxos, 772, @ 
Medjrar, 772, 0 
TlwAwripwr, 772, a, 
Tlodsrela, 234, b. 
Tloalrys, 234, b. 
MloArrogdAaxes, 933, a. 
Pollicaris, 747, = 
Pollicitatio, 657, a 
Pollinctores, 439, a. 
Thédos, 486, b. 
Tlaabwreya, 931, 0. 
Polychromy, 686, 0. 
Polymita, 943, b. 
Pomoerium, 772, b. 
Pompa, 773, a, 
Pompe Cirtensis, 233, a 
Lise og Leges, 564, b. 
570, b. 
Pons, 161. 








1s 


Pons Milvius, 168, a. 

w» Palatinas, 162, b. 

3, Sublicius, 162, a. 

3s, Vaticanus, 163, a. 
Pontifex, 73, a. 
Pontifices Minores, 775, b. 
Pontificales Libri, 74. 

» Ludi, 681, b. 

Pontiicium Jus, 539,05 774, bs 





a 
, 8; 808, b; 832, a. 
Popilia Lex, 563, b. 
Popina, 209, a. 
Poplifugia, 776, a. 
Populares, 667, b. 
Actiones, 


Popularia, oe 

Populus, 726. 
Populifugia, or Poplifagia, 776, a 
Por, 871, b. 


1043, b. 


Tlopreiov, 481, a. 

Tlopruxdy TéAos, 481, a; 482, 2. 
ToproBooxol, 481, a. 
Toproreacras, 481, 

Nlopioral, 776, a. 
Tloproypagla, 694, a. 
Miéprag, 245, b. 

Néprn, 417, 8. 

Tloprdua, 417, a. 

Porta, 776, b. 

Portcullis, 206, b. 

Portentum, 795, © 

Porticus, 777, b. 

Portisculus, 731, b; 778, a. 
Portitores, 778, a; 807, b. 
Portorium, 778) a. 
Portumnalia, 778, b. 
Portunalia, 778, be 

Posca, 778, b. 

Tloceibesrr, 175, b. 
TogeiBeoa, 778, be 
Possemsio, 779, a. 

Possessio Bonorum, 154, b. 
Postessio Clandestina, 523, a. 
Pomessor. 779, 

Pontes, 504, 

Posticum, 503, b. 
Postliminium, 782, b. 

P 








Praediator, 789, a. 
Pracdiatorium Jus, 789, a. 
Pracdioram Servitutes, 863, b. 
Pracdium, 785, a. 





2 
493,05 77,0. 
m, 957, a 
a, 810, a, 
us, 810, a. 
m, 275, 
#%, 564, b, 
8, 509 ; 516, a; 1020, a. 
ris Substitutio, 477, a. 
879,0, 
, 428, b. 
436, b. 
+ 1018, a. 
578, b. 
fpwov, 578, b. 
stion, 583, b. 
wrdia, 347, b. 
n, 837, a 
tral, 837,8. 
, 605, b. 
810, a. 
138, b, 
810, 
810, b. 
ror, 402, b. 
ae, 441, be 
i, 441, be 
18, b. 
¥, 812, b, 
169, 
312, b. 
169, a 
140, a, 
2, 837, a. 


Q 


gesima, 812, b. 
na, 102, a; 570,b, 
natal, 301, a 





plicatio, 10,0, 
sais, 102, b. 

or, 531, 

ones, 531,05 791,a. 


Perpetuse, 531, a; 


7910. 

or, 813, 0, 

oren Claasici, 8138, b. 
Parricidii, 813, a. 
Sacri Palatii, 815, 0. 

vrii Ludi, 581, b. 


‘rium, 203 (plan) ; 204, a; 
2 


ura Ostiensla, 814, 0. 
Quales, 873, b. 





ee 


Qualus, 173, 
Quanti Miners Actio, 815, a. 


815,a; 1036, b. 
Querela Inofficiosi Testamenti, 
958, 0. 
Quinarius, 325, b. 
Quinctilis, 176, b. 
Quincanz, 102,05 870, 
3 





juennalia, 815, b. 
Quinucnaln 259, 
Qui 878, 





Quiritiam Jus, 237, b; 540, b. 
Quiver, 749, a. 

Quod Jussu, Actio, 542, b. 
Interdictum, 





126,a 
Remancipatio, 349, a; 376, b. 


ms 


Remnia Ler, 189, b 





3» humani juris, 388, a. 
+» immobiles, 853, a. 


, 358, a. 
y» Mancipi, 353, a; 1061, a. 
+» mobiles, 353, a. 
3 Nec mancipi, $58,a; 1061,a, 
» Polling, 353, 0. 
v Privatae, 353, a. 
+ publicae, 353, a, 
3) eligioese, 353, a. 
vn sacrae, 353, a 
vy sanctae, 353, a. 
» Universitatis, 353, 0. 
b 


Respublica, 1058, a. 
Restitutio in Integrum, 820, a. 
Restitutoria Actio, 421, a. 
Rete, 821, b. 





‘Pryre 

“Phrpa, 642, b. 
‘Puortan, 776, b. 
“Ponrhps 128. 
"Pr 4 
‘PoBdry, 941, b. 
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Senate (Roman), 849. Sexatrus, 815, b. Sodales Titii, 972, b. 
Senate Sparta), 452, b. Sextans, 102, b ; 570, b. Sodalitium, 36, b. 
‘Senator, 849. Sextarius, 875, b. Solarium, 487, b; 497, b. 
Senatus, 849. Sextilis, 176, b. Solea, 890, = 
Senatusconsultum, 855, a. Sextuls, 875, b ; 1056, b. Solidus, 119, b. 
” ‘Apronianum, Shears, 428, b. Solitaurilia, 584, b ; 832, a 
857,a, Shields, 245, a ; 720, a; 734,a; Solium, 140. 
»  Articuleianum, 857, a. 844, b. bros, 346, 8, 
>» de Bacchanalibus, $44,a; Ships, 875, b. Solum, 499, a. 
857,a, Shoe, 173, b ; $76,b; 788, a. Solutio, 655, b. 
y» Calvitinnum, 536, b; Sibina, 469, Sophronistas, 463, a. 
857, 8. ZBirov, 469, 2. Zanpporriaripioy, 197, 
+» Claudianum, 857, a. Sibyl, 882, a. Esatt 436, be 
s+ Dasumianum, 858, a Sibyllini Libri, 882, a. Soror, 254, b. 
1» Hadriani, 858, a, Sica, 882, b. Sortes, 890, a; 674, b. 
+» Juncianum, 858, b. Sicarius, 385, b; 882, b. Sortilegi, 890, b. 
»  Junianum, 858, b. jel eerpa, B58, 
»» Largianam, 858, b. Spade, 697, b. 


Spadonen 447,05 510, 0. 


, 512, 
Spartan Constitution, 451, b. 


Sparus, 468, b. 
din, 437, b; 943, a. 
Spatium, 231, 


++ Memmianum, 858, b. 
++ Neronianum, 858, b. 
+s Orphitianum, 859, a. 
oy Pegasianum, 859, a. 





; Persicianum, 859, a, -Signinum Opas, 499, = Spear, 467, b. 
3, Pisonianum,’838,b. ‘Silk, 860, b Ys Specillum, 222, = 
3, Plancianum, 859, a. —_—Silentiarii, 788, b. Speetio. 116, b. 





* Plautianum, 859, b. 





x, 565, b, Specularia, 800, b. 








+» Rubrianum, 859, b. 66,8. Specularis Lapis, 500, b. 
»» Sabinianum, 859, —_Silicernium, 442, b. Sprulatore, 6 890, b. 

»»  Silanianum, 839, b. —_—‘Siliqua, 1056, b. 

v» Tertullianum, 859, b. Silvas, 843, a. Sree poe 215, b. 

»»  Trebellianum, 860,a. _Silvani et Carbonis Lex, 563, 6, Speculum, 890, b. 

+» Turpilianum, 860, a. Silver, 81, b. Specus, 65, b. 

+> Velleianum, 860, 9. Sindon, 700, a. Iraplor, 702, b. 

>» Vitrasianum, 860, Sinus, 973, b. Incipor, 702, d. 


Speusinians, 323, b. 
‘Sphaeristerium, 144, b; 463, b. 
Zpaipa, 761, a. 

Apaipa:, 215, b. 

Xoalpwais, 463, b. 
papirrhpror, 463, b ; 761, & 


Volusianum, 860, a, 
Seniores, 273, b ; 997. 








Sra 





Septum 

Septunz, aT 3 

Sepulehti violati ‘Actio, 442, a5 
1043, b. 

Sepulchrum, 441, a 

Sequeatres, 36, 

Sera, 505, b. 











Slingers, 434, b. 
Serta, 862, a. JalAy, 222, a; 351, b. 
Serviana Actio, 761, = uurdn, 817, 0. 


Servilia Agraria Lex, 565,b.  Sobrina, 254, b. 
o — Gilaucia Lex, 819, b, Sobrinus, 254, b. 
. Socculus, 887, a. 
‘Soccus, 788, a. 





Servitutes, 

Servus (Greek), 866, b 
Roma 868, b. 
Sescuncia, 1 570, b. 
0, b. 





‘Sescunx, en, 
‘Sestertius, 874, 
‘Sevir tarmac Equitum, 397, b. 
Seviri, 7. 

‘Sex Saffragia, 393, a, 





S| nk 
Sponsalia, 603, a; 604. a, 
Sponsio, 520, b ; 1042, b. 





‘97,8, 
idi, 581, b. 
reek), 370, b; 944. 
oman), 998, b; 1027, b. 
1,939, 

9b. 

+ 973, a, 

66, a; 719, b. 

a 

R40, a. 

139, b. 

TZ, 

fs, 940, b. 

db. 

123, & 

a, 11, a 

631, b. 

ons, 944, 

944, a. 

35, a; 944, a 

22, a5 945,05 946, 








i Ludi, 581, b. 
ia, 947, b. 
480, 






: 3 325,b 5 570,b. 
ii, 697, 0. 
947, be 

4 947, b 

19. b. 

nt, 938, & 

ntarine Leges, 565, b. 
ntifactio, 948, a. 
ntum, 948, a. 

948, a 








wy, 360, 
xovra, ol, 430, b. 
4 940, b 

4, 940, b. 

40, b, 





a 
4, 879, bs 
‘a, 879, b. 
1, 493, bs 8 





rant, 960, b, 


INDEX. 


Thensac, 959, b. 
ecsodianus 


Onpioudxor, 147, 0. 
Thermae, 138,85 143. 
lium, 188, a; a, 

Oncavpol, 355, a; 946, b. 
Treas hit for 964, 8 

yeamop! 

Ccopopiraxes, 
Ceo pobtra:, The Mab 642,0, 
Geos, 643, a 
@hoce, 475, 0; 598, 0. 
Thessalian Constitution, 932, a, 
@esoadroudres, 734, b. 
@Fres, 965, b. 
@lazor, 341, b ; 966, 0. 
Court yapuxh, 599, b. 
@orla, 1056, b, 
@ddos, 966, b. 
Cbonos, 24,0. 
Thorax, 575, a. 
Odpal, 575, 0. 
Thoria Lex, 966, b. 


Gundry, 957, a. 
, 1018, a 
@bpa, 493, 0; 503,b, 
” airs, 493, a; 503, b, 
oy wmmala, 494, 0; 503, b. 
» phaavdos, 493, b. 
1» _wéravdos, 493, b. 
Ovpeds, 844, b. 
Ciperpor, 505, a, 
Ovpldes, 494, b. 
Ovpay, 493,0; 507,0, 
Cvpuptiov, 493, 0; 507, 8. 
Sven, 493, a; 7,8 





Tibicinium, 969, a, 





Thee 440,b ; 568, a 


Toxoyrtopor, 34a. 
Ténos, 524. 


Toculliones, sha. 
Toga, 973, a. 

» Palmata, 975, b. 

» Picta, 975,8. 

1» Praetexta, 509,b; 975,b, 

» Pulls, 97,0, 

1» Virilis, 509, b ; 975, b, 
Togata Fabula, 278, b. 
Togatus, 976, 
Toxwpyxla, 717, a 
Toixepbxos, 372,b; 717,a. 
Toixopiurns, 717, b. 
Toixos, 717, b. 

Tomaculum, 155, be 

Tombs, 436,b; 438,b; 441,442, 
Téros, 551, b. 

Tonsor, 128, b. 
Tooth-powder, 326, a. 
Toneia, 880, b. 

Topiaria ars, 489, b. 
Topiarins, 489, b. 

Toralia, 978, b. 

Torch, 412,b. 

Torcular, 976, a. 

Torculum, 976, a. 
Topevruch, 167, b. 
Tormentum, 880,a; 976,b. 
Torques, 977, b. 

Torquia, 977, b. 

Tortor, 977, b. 

Torture, 129,b ; 977, b. 

T reg a 








Traditio, 353, b. 

Tragedy (Creek), 978, b, 
» (Roman), 984, b. 

Tragoedia, 978, b. 

Tpaypdia, 978, b. 


Teague 462.0 5 B22 b. 






Trams, Me Va 
‘Tramoserica, 861,a. 
Transactio in Via, 9,n. 
Transfuga, 326,b. 
Transtillum, 586.0. 
‘Trane, HI 


INDEX. 1121 








1039, ‘Unguentariae, 1057, b. 

i, 1039, b. Unguentarii, 1057, b. XB 

b. Universitas, 1057, a. 

325, b, Vocatio in Jus, 8, b. Heveyol, 1065, b. 

9; 787,48, Voconia Lex, 1059, b. Herpaola, 1066, a. 

sf Volones, 1060, a. Hevla, 490, 0 

i, 1039, b. Volsellae, 129, a. Hevlas -ypaph, 1066, a. 

1039, be Volumen, 567. b. Hencd, 616, a. 
Voluntarii, 1060, a, Hendy, 1066, b. 
Vomitoria, 43, b. Hevéves, 490, b; 494, 0. 
Voting (Greek), 217, b; 804, a. Hévos, 490, a. 

» (Roman), 917,a; 930,a, Héorns, 1067, b. 

Uragus, 95, b. Higos, 457, a. 
Uma, 875, b; 887, a; 1060, b, Eéavoy, 898, b. 
Urpex, 528, a, HuAoxoria, 445, a, 
Ustrina, 440, b, Huordpxos, 463, a. 
Ustrinum, 440, b. Huorp, 817, a. 
Usucapio, 1060, b. Huords, 462, a. 
Unurae, 525, b. Héorpa, 578, b. 
Usurers, 524, a, Xystarchus, 463, a. 
Usurpatio, 1064, a. Xyatus, 462, a; 489, b. 





Usas, 602, b; 1064, 











1h Ususfructus, 1064, a. 
stales, 1032, b. Uterini, 254, a. y. 
528 Uti Possidetis, 522, b, 
na, 1033, 0. Utilis Actio, 7, b; 8, a Near (Greek 175, 
1005 Utres, 1047, a, »» (Roman), 176, 
Utricularius, joe, Yoke, 533, b. 
508, Ss 975,b. — Utrubi, 522 
Vulcanalia, 1055, b 
rata, 1052, b. Vulgares, 873, b, ZZ 
143, a Uxor, 602, b. 
31a Uxorium, 1065, b. Zdxopo1, 1068, a. 
os Zarpral, 1068, b. 
153, be Zevyiras, 212, 0. 
yb. w. Zarypapeiy, 681, a. 
32, b. . Zerypapla, 680, a. 
e, 1055, b. Zoya, 1068, b. 
srdos, 1056, a Wall, 499, b; 717, b. Zona, 1068, b. 
a Weaving, 940, b. Zdérov, 1068, b. 
Wheel, 307, b; 308, a; 417,b; ZamowAdxos, 1068, b. 
1025, b. Zonula, 1068, b. 
Whip, 424, a. Zophorus, 51, 
Wig, 270, b. - Zeorip, 1068, b. 
Wills, 948, a. Zuyd, 879, b. 
Window, 494, b; 500, a, Zbpor, 879, b. 
Wine, 1044, a. Zuyiras, 534.0; 879, b. 
Witnesses (Greek), 605, a. Zhyor, 533, b; 586, a; 839, b. 
ios7, 05 1048, a. Roman}, 652, Zhyos, 533, b. 


a, 1057, b. Wrestling, 698, b. ‘Zébos, 214, b. 


FINI. 
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